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Note 


its chief function the critical discussion of questions immediately con- 

cerned with the advancement of the Manual Arts of Drawing, Design, 
and Constructive Work in the public schools. Its active membership is 
limited to forty. Each active member is expected to contribute, by article 
or discussion, to the program of the Annual Meeting. 

Articles are discussed, but not read at the meetings. When necessary 
they are illustrated by exhibitions of work. All papers for discussion are 
published in advance in the Year-Book of the Council. 

Admission to the Council is to be secured by election to associate mem- 
bership. The number of associate members is limited to one hundred. 
From this number, the active members are elected. 

The name of each applicant for associate membership must be proposed 
and seconded by two active members of the Council to whom the applicant is 
known. To insure consideration by the Executive Committee at the Annual 
Meeting, in January of each year, all applications should be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Council by November first. 
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Constitution 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


HE name of this organization shall be “The Council of Supervisors of 
the Manual Arts.” 


ARTICLE II 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Council shall be the advancement of the Arts of Draw- 
ing, Design, and Constructive Work in public education and the cultivation 
of strong professional spirit among those charged with the supervision of 
these branches in the public schools. 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The Council shall be composed of Active and Associate 
members. 

Section 2. Associate members shall consist of those actively engaged in 
the supervision of the Manual Arts in cities, towns, colleges, normal and high 
schools, who are elected to such membership on nomination by the bana 
Committee. 

The number of associate members shall be limited to one hundred. 

They shall be entitled to be present at the Annual Meeting and to receive 
the Year-Book of the Council, but shall not be entitled to the privileges of 
the floor. 


Section 3. Active members shall consist of those associate members who 
are elected to active membership on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

The number of active members shall be limited to forty. They alone 
shall be entitled to vote and hold office. 

Section 4. Candidates for active or associate membership shall be 
elected by ballot at the regular meetings of the Council. Negative votes 
amounting to one-fourth of those cast shall reject a candidate, but any 
candidate rejected may again be proposed after a lapse of one year. 

Section 5. The name of a candidate shall be voted upon only after an 
application in writing, indorsed by two members of the Council, has been 
reported upon favorably by the Executive Committee. The proceedings of: 
the Executive Committee, acting as a Committee on Membership, shall be 
secret, and its members shall not be questioned in regard thereto. 


ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Council shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Treasurer, and a Secretary. These officers, together with three 
(3) other members, shall constitute the Executive Committee, all to be elected 
at the Annual Meeting by a majority vote of the active members present. 

Section 2. The officers shall be elected to serve one year, and_ shall 
hold office until their successors are elected. 

Section 3. All officers and members of the Executive Committee shall 
be nominated by a Committee on Nominations, consisting of three members. 
The members of this committee shall be elected at large by the Club on the 
first day of each Annual Meeting, and shall report before the close of such 
meeting. 


ARTICLE V 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The duties of the President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, shall be those commonly prescribed. The Treasurer shall disburse 
the funds of the Council, in payment of its obligations, upon order of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee or a Committee on Audit appointed by the President from 
among its members. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall carry out the purposes of 
the Council, arrange places and programs of meetings, and shall transact 
such other business as may arise between regular meetings. Five members 
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shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee. The President of 
the Council shall be, ea officio, the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
and of its sub-committees. The President shall appoint two members of 
the Executive Committee to act as Committee on Publication of the Year- 
Book of the Council. 


ARTICLE VI 


QUORUM 


A quorum for the transaction of the business of the Council shall consist 
of fifteen active members. 


ARTICLE VII 


BY-LAWS AND AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. By-laws consistent with the Constitution may be adopted by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members present at any regular meeting. 

Section 2. The Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting 
by a two-thirds vote of the active members present, provided that printed or 
written notice of the proposed change has been mailed to each active member 
at least five days before the meeting at which it is to be acted upon. 
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By-Laws 


ARTICLE I 


MEETINGS 


ECTION 1. The Annual Meeting of the Council shall be held on the 
S third Friday in January and on the Saturday thereafter. 

Section 2. The program shall be prepared and announced by the Exec- 
utive Committee, on or before the first day of April preceding the Annual 
Meeting. 

Each active member shall be invited to participate at each meeting, 
either in the preparation or discussion of papers of the program. 

Section 3. All papers prepared for discussion shall be placed in the 
hands of the Committee on Publication on or before October 1. 

Section 4. On or before December 1 the Committee on Publication 
shall edit, print, and forward to each member the papers to be discussed at 
the Annual Meeting. No paper shall exceed 4,000 words in length. 

Section 5. At the Annual Meetings the time allowed each speaker 
assigned on the program to discussion shall be seven minutes. Not more 
than three members shall be so assigned. 

The time allowed each speaker in free discussion shall be two minutes. 

The time allowed the writer of the paper in closing discussion shall be 
five minutes. 


ARTICLE II 


FEES AND DUES 

Section 1. Each associate member shall pay five dollars initiation fee 
and two dollars annual dues, such payment to be made within thirty days 
after notice in writing of election. In default of such payment the name of 
such member-elect shall be dropped from the roll of associate members. 
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Section 2. Each active member shall pay five dollars as an initiation 
fee as active member and five dollars annual dues, such payment to be made 
within thirty days after notice in writing of election. In default of such pay- 
ment the name of such active member-elect shall be dropped from the roll 
of active members. 

Section 8. Annual dues shall become payable one month before the 
_ Annual Meeting. If not paid within thirty days after such meeting, the name 
of the member in arrears shall be dropped from the roll of membership. 


ARTICLE III 


PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1. The dues paid annually by each active member shall entitle 
such member to two (2) copies of the Year-Book for the ensuing year. 

Section 2. The dues paid annually by each associate member shall 
entitle such member to one (1) copy of the Year-Book for the ensuing year. 

Section 3. Active and associate members elected subsequent to the 
organization of the Council shall be entitled to purchase, at two dollars per 
volume, one copy of each previous issue of the Year-Book which they have 
not, as members, already received. | 

Section 4. Except as noted in the previous sections of this article, the 
price of the Year-Book, to members and all others, shall be three (3) dollars. 


ARTICLE IV 


The following shall be the order of business at Annual Meetings of the 
Council :— 

1. Call to order by the Chair. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Election of associate members. 
Election of nominating committee. 
Discussion of published transactions. 
Open discussion—Good of the Council. 
Election of active members. 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 


Soe ee ee 


ARTICLE V 


These By-laws may be suspended or changed at any regular meeting by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members present. 
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Program 
Seventh Annual Meeting, New York, February 7 and 8, 1908 


Friday, February 7 
MORNING SESSION 


Reports OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 
ELECTION OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
ELECTION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Discusston—Led by Miss Juntia C. Cremins on Mr. Boone’s 
paper—‘‘ Centers of Interest in Hand Work.” 


Discussion—Led by Mr. WALTER SARGENT on Mr. ANTHONY’s 
paper—‘‘The Development of School Handicraft.”’ 


Discuss1on—Led by Mr. Haroutp H. Brown on Mr. BENNET?T’s 
paper—‘‘ The Relationship between Drawing and the other 
Manual Arts.” 


Discussion—Led by Mr. THroporE M. Di~uaway on Mr. 
SARGENT’s paper—‘ Relation of Public Schools to Museums 
of Fine Art.” 


Discuss1on—Led by Mr. CHESHIRE L. Boonz on Miss WHITTIER’S 
. paper— The Intermediate Grades.”’ 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Discussion—Led by Mr. M. W. Murray on Miss CrREMIN’s 
paper—‘Some Phases of Bookbinding in Elementary 
Schools. ”’ 


Discussion—Led by Mr. Stranuey H. Roop on Mr. Garritt’s | 
paper—‘Toy-making as a Form of Constructive Work.”’ 


Discussion—Led by Dr. James P. Haney on Mr. MaTHEwson’s 
paper—‘‘A Shop Problem in Design.” 
EVENING SESSION 


Rounp TaBLe—Subject—“ Promotion of a Freer Use of Draw- 
ing in Public Schools.” Argument by Mr. Water Sar- 
GENT. Discussion led by Mr. Henry Turner BalLey. 
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Saturday, February 8 


MORNING SESSION 


Discussion—Led by Dr. Ernest B. Kent on Miss SoOPEr’s 
paper—‘ Constructive Work in Town Schools without 
Special Equipment.” 


Discuss1on—Led by Miss Mase, E. Srock on Dr. Hanry’s 
paper—‘The Adaptation of Pattern to Material.” 


Discussion—Led by Mr. Henry T. Bartey on Mr. DitLaway’s 
paper—‘‘ Creating Ideals in Furniture Design.” 


Discussion—‘ The Good of the Council. ”’ 
ELECTION OF ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
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Plate 1 


Constructive Work in Town Schools without 
Special Equipment 
MABEL BROWNING SOPER 


HIS article aims to give a practical exposition of work actually 
an in operation in a town of average resources, containing a thousand 

or more pupils distributed in classes averaging forty students. 
It does not claim to be exhaustive in what might be done, and does 
not show examples of work in several of the mediums which are used 
successfully where manual training is taught as a distinct branch. That 
specialization in the upper grammar grades, which accomplishes more 
efficient work where a highly elaborated course is followed and where 
a special equipment is furnished, will not be considered. 

The work described is the result of a gradual evolution out of an 
old time drawing course, into a more modern one, where drawing is made 
useful by applying it to handwork. The change was brought about by the 
pressure of. public opinion upon those in authority, who were opposed 
to the formal cut and dried courses in Sloyd then taught in many neigh- 
boring towns, and who were determined to develop a course more vital 
and more closely associated with the children’s interests. No special 
appropriation, however, was made either to establish an equipment 
or to furnish necessary material with which to work. One hour and 
a half per week in the lower grades, and two hours a week in the upper 
grades had nominally been counted for drawing. This must now suffice 
for all the work, including the new hand-work. It was left to the teacher 
of Drawing and the grade teachers in the regular class rooms to work 
out the problem. 

Several distinct motives controlled the work from its installation. 
These purposes were never lost sight of during its development. 


PURPOSES GOVERNING THE COURSE 


1. To establish the correlation of hand-work with the interests 
and environment of the child at home and at school, by making articles 
which were of personal use and delight to the child. This emphasized 
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the social and industrial side of constructive work. That this was done 
successfully was shown by the many articles first made in school, and 
then repeated at home not only by the children themselves, but also 
by other members of the family to whom the children taught the 
necessary processes; also by articles which were made by the children 
for teachers and others who paid for them. The commercial side 
of the subject was not extensively encouraged. In one instance, 
when an opportunity was given the children to sell the articles for the 
purpose of an exhibition in a foreign country, it was difficult to persuade 
them to part with them at any price. On the other hand, there was 
perfect willingness on the children’s part to remain after school, if need 
be, to duplicate articles for friends and for educational purposes. 

Further correlation was encouraged by making the work a center, 
around which other subjects in the school curriculum were grouped: 
as instanced in the making of models for object drawing; for illustrative 
sketching of stories in language and history; and sometimes, treated 
as a coordinate subject, in making historic models, diagrams, and objects 
related to geography, nature study, and number. 

2. To cultivate the sense of beauty and appreciation: i. e. the 
formation of taste. Proof that something was accomplished in this 
direction was shown in the wonderful interest taken in excursions to 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibitions and to the Art Museum in Boston, twelve 
miles distant; in the perusal of books on design and handicraft; and in 
the fresh and original criticisms given by pupils of their own and others 
work. For this cultivation of taste, every opportunity possible (when 
working with a large number of pupils) was given for a choice of problem; 
choice of motive in design; choice of color harmony in design, as wellasa 
variation of all these by use of the “blank model” and given color schemes. 

3. To develop the ‘Industrial Intelligence” which Mr. Sargent 
in his article on this subject in a previous Year Book* defined as follows: 
“Habits of efficient, thoughtful, well-planned, economical doing in a 
sane confidence begotten of experience as well as of information.” 

4. To develop manual skill through motor activity and discipline. 
For this purpose a certain amount of direct formal instruction was given, 
even in the lowest primary grades. As a result of this the children of 
a given grade have been able to carry out more difficult problems each 
year. A test has thus been made of their increased manual skill. 


*‘*Year-Book’”’ Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts. 1906, page 45. 
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5. To bring about an economy of time, money and interest in 
concentration and correlation of the arts in the school curriculum. All 
drawing problems, where possible, were used in the preparation of hand- 
work. 

At no time in the working out of the general scheme, was the work 
considered other than of serious, educational value. That attitude 
towards it was avoided which is often taken by amateurs, grade teachers, 
and ill-advised superintendents of town and country schools, whose 
standards of relative values are false. I refer to those who consider 
all manual work only from its social side: who wish the grade teacher 
to use constructive work for special occasions or exhibitions; to use it 
for so-called ‘‘busy work”’ or for recreation after or before school hours; 
but who have not related the work to any general educational scheme, 
and who have produced results mainly through direct dictation of given 
problems. This attitude, if followed in country schools, will lead to 
weak and faulty work and will destroy in a measure an appreciation of 
work well and artistically done. 


To enlarge upon these topics is not the purpose of this article, (that 
has been done most ably in previous years in the Council Year-Books 
and elsewhere), but rather to prove by illustrations drawn from concrete 
examples, that certain well defined features must be present wherever 
- constructive work includes original design, and has become a science and 
an art. I shall therefore describe, as fully as I may, the elements and 
processes involved, and the progressive steps taken in the solution of 
several different problems. I shall then give a description of the plates 
accompanying this article, which show work done by scholars of various 
ages under the limited conditions already described. 


MATERIALS 


The expense of the materials used in the upper grades (for which, 
as was before stated, no special appropriation was made), has been met 
by the pupils in the following manner: Materials were purchased and 
furnished to every student. The article when finished was bought by 
him at cost. It was understood before beginning the work that all 
material wasted through lack of interest or poor work must be paid for. 
All articles not sold to the pupils, became the property of the town, 
with the understanding that they would be sent to mission schools. After 
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several years’ experience with this method, not enough articles have 
accumulated to carry out this part of the plan. The difficulty has been 
not in finding purchasers, but rather in supplying the demand for material 
from which to make duplicate articles out of school hours. The inex- 
pensive materials for the elementary grades were bought. by the school 
committee out of the general school appropriation. All materials and 
individual tools required in the High School craft class, (which is elective), 
were bought by the students. 


PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 


A Primary Problem. As a typical primary problem may be 
described that of the school bag, a problem in textile weaving. These 
bags were of various styles, but always large enough to be of practical 
service to the child. In designing them, the immediate school needs 
of the children were considered, and a bag was made suitable for ° 
carrying luncheons or books to and from school. These bags have 
therefore been in constant use for several years. It has been found 
that parents have put them to uses not thought of by those originating 
them; but the purpose of establishing an intimate relation between the 
home and the school has been met in all cases. In selecting material 
for the bags, great care was taken to use suitable materials of good 
color and to use weaving-cord adapted to the material woven upon. 
In the case of art burlap a jute cord was used; in that of crash, a 
cotton string especially dyed for the purpose gave artistic results. 

The addition, in one model, of beads to the ends of the drawing string 
heightened in a simple way the artistic effect. All these things were 
carefully planned to further the purpose of educating the sense of appre- 
ciation of beauty. An added opportunity for the cultivation of good 
taste was given by making designs either in stripes or figures. These 
designs were carefully worked out in colored crayon on checked paper 
by each child as a part of his drawing lesson. The best four or more 
were then selected for the weaving. These selected patterns were taught 
to groups of children, each group weaving a different pattern. It was 
found that children enjoy and apparently appreciate the beauty-in an 
abstract design made in this way; the mechanical, rhythmic repetition 
of motive appeals to them, even when it is devoid of any idea of repre- 
sentation. For some of the weaving problems, (one style of bag made), 
looms upon which to weave were made of pasteboard by each child. 
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These looms required in their construction measuring, ruling, pricking 
and sewing and furnished opportunity for drawing and much wholesome 
discipline. The process of weaving and sewing formed that part of the 
problem which has been considered as strictly manual. In some classes 
the industrial historical side of the subject of weaving was taught and 
the children were made acquainted with Indian methods of weaving 
and primitive Colonial loom-weaving. 


An Intermediate Problem. In selecting models for cardboard con- 
struction the purposes of correlation and codrdination were emphasized 
in several ways. The historic house model, tepee, block house, etc., were 
associated with the class study of peoples and events in history. Each 
child made a house, which became his property when completed. He 
furnished it with appropriate paper furniture of proportions which he 
had worked out. In individual cases, additions were made by placing 
a second story within the house, or in making paper dolls (at home) to 
people it. A number of the best models were used as subjects for object 
drawing: the type of dwelling thus learned pictorially was incorporated 
in a landscape composition to illustrate a language paper on some 
historic topic. 

Before the result-model was attempted, a thorough disciplinary 
drill was given in geometric drawing; simple working drawings were 
made, including views and developments; and plans were drawn from 
dictation. The model was made, not from direct dictation, but from 
the plan each pupil had previously drawn. 


A Grammar School Problem. The model of a box, covered with 
book-linen, made by pupils of the seventh grades was worked out in the 
- following manner:—Each student was given a piece of paper 94 by 13 
inches. From this paper he was required to design a useful box with 
cover of any shape he might choose to make under these given condi- 
tions. He first cut his pattern and folded it into position to test its 
proportion. This was criticised in regard to fitness for its purpose, and 
for its beauty. He then made a working drawing, views and develop- 
‘ment properly dimensioned, from which he constructed his box out of 
straw-board. He then computed the amount of book-linen needed to 
cover his box, cut the parts and made up the box. When finished, he 
designed a strap-and-corner pattern, executed it carefully in color as a 
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problem in design; made a stencil from it and applied the stenciled 
pattern in color to the box-cover. 

Other examples might be cited to show methods of procedure, but 
these will suffice to indicate the general character of the problems which 
have proved useful in serving the purposes of this work. 


High School Work. A word of explanation regarding the High School 
constructive work may be not out of place here. Owing to the limited room 
and lack of instructors, constructive work in the High School is confined to 
a Craft class, and is elective in the Junior and Senior years. ‘The class 
meets for a forty minute period every other day, and is limited to fifteen 
members. The equipment consists of a shelf fitted with a vise placed 
at one end of the drawing-room and the regular drawing tables or horses 
supplemented by an occasional use of the chemical laboratory with its 
tables and gas appliances. Tools were purchased as needed; all small tools, 
saws, file, etc., were bought by the pupils. Indeed the equipment is 
so simple that several pupils have fitted up similar benches in their own 
homes. The work is developed on the plan of meeting individual needs 
and conditions. Each student works independently and makes any 
article he desires, provided the teacher thinks him capable of executing 
it. Before any object is commenced in the material, it is carefully worked 
out on paper as a problem in design. Twenty-five dollars covered last 
year’s expense to the town for this class. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


Plate 1. Work selected from the first four primary grades. It 
consists of raffia and cord work in winding, braiding, sewing, knotting, 
and both loom and textile weaving. Original designs, made by the 
children are shown in the woven mats and bags. The knotted bag, done 
with cord of two colors, was made upon a loom prepared by each child 
making the bag. | 

Plate 2. Work in paper and cardboard of the first six grades. 
First two rows, upper part of plate, show work of the first two grades 
illustrating study of farm life, transportation, etc.; done without meas- 
uring, by simple folding and cutting. The third row shows work done 
from direct dictation in the third and fourth grades, illustrating the 
study of peoples and historic incidents. The lowest row shows the work 
of pupils in the fifth and sixth grades made from working plans previously 
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drawn by them from dictation. The lower left-hand model is that of 
George Washington’s birthplace “‘ Wakefield’’; second model, Abraham 
Lincoln’s birthplace; third, Miles Standish Home, Duxbury, Mass. The 
furniture was made by the same pupils without measuring (free paper 
construction from original design.) 

Plate 3. Work in cardboard and book-linen done by upper grades. 
The boxes in the upper row have been previously described in the text. 
The blotters were made by pupils of the upper grades with applied 
designs in a border, or a rosette. The motive for the designs was taken 
from nature-drawings done by the pupils. Each pupil used his own 
drawings as motive for the design. The Historic Art note-book cover 
was made by freshmen in the High School. The drawing in this class 
is compulsory and the class-sections large. These covers were in con- 
stant use. Within them were inserted the illustrated sheets of written 
work, done for the English and Art Departments in the History of 
Ornament and Architecture. 

Plate 4. Work in basketry by upper grades done from original 
designs, both constructive and decorative. Working drawings were 
made for the baskets, similar to those described for the boxes, and care- 
fully dimensioned. 

Plate 5. Jewelry done from original designs in silver and copper, 
by high school pupils, showing work in enameling, stone setting, sawing, 
and filing. 

Plate 6. High School leather work done from original designs. 
The bag was in cut leather pattern; the portfolios in colored design with 
tooled outline; the upper portfolio was designed for a set of notes on 
travel which accounts for its peculiar proportions. The book-racks 
include constructive design as well as applied patterns made from original 
nature drawings. 

Plate 7. High school metal work, done from original designs. 
The trays and plates in heavy metal were hammered into wooden molds 
out of school hours to avoid disturbing the other classes with the noise. 
The patterns on the tray and the blotter corners were hammered on wood. 
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Centers of Interest in Handwork 


CHESHIRE L. BooNnE 


ANUAL Training once meant a set course of exercises, graded 
M entirely upon a technical basis. The inflexibility of such an 
arrangement became softened by time and a better understand- 
ing of school needs. Projects were introduced in answer to some par- 
ticular desire or necessity, until now, especially in the grammar grades, 
much stress is laid upon that sort of work which will strongly appeal 
to the pupil through a love for it. The same tendency toward the use 
of native individual interest is shown in primary work, by the creation 
of centers of interest and the arrangement of groups of problems about 
some one industry or phase of primitive life. 

All through the elementary school, in attempting to systematize 
the varied interests of children, much difficulty has been encountered, 
especially in the first three years, because of the number.and the diversity 
of the problems which have been introduced. Usually interesting and 
childlike in execution, they are not as a rule articulated in any way 
either among themselves or with other school work. As a rule children 
learn to make the list of things suggested in an outline,—a basket, a 
valentine, a rug; they do not themselves create an item or use their 
constructive genius and skill in self expression, in any large way. 

The “centers of interest’’ of which one hears so much in these days, 
are, in truth, of vital importance; they must, however, be well chosen, 
and the work of a grade must be consistently developed around them, 
and for an extended period, to produce satisfactory results. 

The ‘centers of interest”? in handwork would better be called pro- 
jects. Itisthe purpose of this paper to suggest a few profitable projects. 

The chief advantage of group or class work, where interest in a 
project is maintained for weeks or months, lies in the opportunity it 
presents for every pupil to contribute something toward its solution or 
completion. Hence it is important that the project chosen for a term’s 
work, or the year’s work, should be rich in subordinate problems, that 
each pupil may be able to devise or construct a variation of his own, in 
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some subordinate detail, while all work along one general line, the com- 
bined efforts of all centering on one result of universal interest. 


PROJECTS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


' The selection of a project, therefore, does not depend primarily 
on what children can make, or whether this material is too hard to handle, 
or that too restricted in range for a given grade; it is a question of subject 
matter.* Will the subject matter appeal to, or can it easily be made 
to appeal to the class. The mere fact that primary children can weave 
and make baskets and mats, is no excuse for loading up the primary 
grades with such work, sure in the end to become very mechanical. 

«Young children have a number of real live interests, such as the 
play-house, toys, and games. They are alive to all the activity and 
variety of town life on the streets, and are familiar with common types 
of buildings, vehicles, animals, and occupations. Above all, children 
are fascinated with tales of Hiawatha, of Eskimo life, and after a few 
years, with stories of industry and the romance of colonization. Yet 
with all this wealth of material one seldom sees more than an attempt 
to make isolated things, or to use the incidents as adjuncts in a construc- 
tive way, to the more serious telling of the story in words. One Indian 
wigwam, or one house, bears the same relation to a complete village 
and its surroundings, that a bone does to a live animal. A model block 
house does not present any very adequate conception of a New England 
colony. After’all there is no great amount of education in the manufac- 
ture of the wigwam or the house. The profit comes from making these, 
and the many other related objects, which when assembled, mean some 
large concrete thing, some complete conception of a phase of life. A 
story, a mechanism, that is worth while. 

As illustrations of the kind of project which will be fruitful and in 
which the Central idea may be constantly reinforced through successive 
related lessons, the following are presented: 

Plate I, Illustration 3, is an example of very elementary work in 
which the constructive element is not emphasized. This type of project 


*An article in the Manual Training Magazine, April, 1907, Primary Manual Training, Boone; 
contains a synopsis of handwork for the Primary Grades along the lines discussed in this paper. 
In the Year-Book of the Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904, A Primary Course of Study 
in the Arts, Haney; suggests centers of interest. Year-Book of the Council of Supervisors of the 
Manual Arts, 1904, Construction Work in the Primary Grades, Cremins; gives a very interesting dis- 
cussion of constructive problems, and the grouping of these about central topics. 
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marks the transition between drawing and construction. It combines 
drawing and handwork in the early years in such a way as to make them 
merely different aspects of one activity. The figures are cut out from 
stiff paper and colored with crayon. Other objects, such as sleds and 
houses, are constructed in three dimensions. 

Plate II. This project has been successfully treated in many places 
for several years. It is sufficient to say that with due attention on 
the part of the teacher, to scale, and the colors of furniture and walls, 
the rooms may be made not only realistic in appearance, but tasteful.* 

Plate I, Illustration 2. Village or City Street. This may present 
any one of many compositions. It may include the schoolhouse, stores, 
fire-house, library, town hall or church. The various buildings should 
be constructed of paper of appropriate tone. The doors and windows 
may be drawn in with crayon or ink. Some attention should be given 
to proper scale. The buildings forming one side of a street may be set 
up on the sand table, close together like stores, or with yards such as 
one finds about houses or public buildings. ‘Trolley cars, carts, trucks, 
delivery wagons, etc., also of paper, furnish the remaining elements 
in the representation of the street, which gradually builds up into a 
very realistic and telling arrangement. Class enthusiasm will tend more 
and more to suggest additions and changes in the positions of the objects 
to improve the effect. This may be any street in any town. It is 
valuable work for the primary grades because there is, first, a definite 
idea to express; second, the idea is one of breadth and requires several 
steps in its expression; third, the several steps are themselves the 
best of individual manual training exercises.t This same subject matter 
may be used for much of the drawing work in the same grade. 

The above types will suggest primary hand work of the best char- 
acter. Each locality will yield its own special subject matter, which 
may be utilized without departing from the common method. Thus 
constructive exercises may be easily harmonized with local curricula. 


*As the problem is one of rooms and not of houses, it is more satisfactory to use boxes (soap 
boxes) with two sides removed, than to have a real house built. The rooms are more convenient 
to work in and show to better advantage. See also article in Manual Training Magazine, July 1903, 
on the Doll House. 

TThe author has found among children in his own town, who were not in the public schools, 
home play construction along this very line. Two children who visited the annual school exhibition, 
sought information from the teacher concerning the houses, etc. Further investigation revealed 
in their homes, houses, stores and churches of their own making. These children had worked along 
the lines suggested here, as their play impulse prompted.” 
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Plate 2 
Play House, Grade I, showing two rooms, one on top for convenience in photographing. 
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To offer any such scheme of teaching to the grade teacher, however 
enthusiastic, without definite directions for work, would be the veriest folly. 
Even the showing of completed problems and photographs of sand table 
productions is not adequate. The scheme must be presented in detail. 

The first difficulty which confronts every teacher is that of “getting 
into” the subject.. Favorable conditions for such work seldom exist 
ready to hand. The necessary atmosphere must be created, and enthu- 
siasm, once developed, must be fed continually. This, in a word, is 
the chief function of the teacher—to build up and maintain the concep- 
tion desired. The teacher must make facts the framework of an 
interesting story, and must present that story chapter by chapter, each 
successive lesson appearing as an evident necessity in the development 
of the project as a whole. 

The teacher must first decide upon the subject of her sand table 
representation, “The Colonial Village,” “The Stockade,” “The Landing 
of the Pilgrims,” ‘Going to Church,” or whatever it may be. In order 
to bring the interest of the class to the proper point, numerous inci- 
dents in Colonial life must be related and illustrated—the more pictures 
the better. All the material possible must be collected; the early super- 
stitions, habits, customs, dress, methods in trade, the environment and 
climatic conditions, must all be thoroughly soaked up to bring the vision of 
this historic period vividly before the class. Much of this subject matter 
may be of little use constructively, but it serves, and is needed, to furnish 
the knowledge and incentive required to execute the project in style. 

If properly presented to a class, the type models will suggest num- 
erous individual variations or creations that will be of great interest. 
These, worked out at home, are often excellent in design, and offer 
fresh evidence of the value of what is being done in the classroom. 

Individual objects, like the buildings, vehicles, and pieces of fur- 
niture, must be worked out carefully, so that their construction will 
be understood to the last detail. Clear dimensioned drawings of each 
article should be embodied in the outlines for teachers’ use. It is well 
to include also in the outlines, blue prints of finished work from whatever 
source. The problems should be so laid out that they can be worked 
from common stock of the standard size.* 


*In the first year, the ruler is unfamiliar to children and much dependence is placed upon 
folding. Further suggestions will be found in an article in the Manual Training Magazine, Dec. 1907. 
A Course of Study in Manual Training, I, Boone, with drawings for furniture for playhouses, 
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PROJECTS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


A. For Boys. Space does not permit of the elaboration of subjects 
for all the grades. But there is one type of work so rich in problems 
for grammar grades that it must be mentioned, viz., Ceramics. Aside 
from the individual designing and modeling of tiles, jars, vases, and other 
pottery, the study of the clay industries is profitable. Such study would 
include the processes of casting, decorating and glazing ceramic ware, 
and the firing of finished pieces. The final step would be the building 
and operating by the members of the class of a small kiln outdoors. 

Concentration of effort along one line should be found in all grammar 
grades. Instead of detached instruction in modeling, carpentry and 
turning, one ought to find the teaching of the characteristic processes 
in typical industries and arts, involving distinct mechanical ideas and 
principles. As suggestive illustrations, take the following: 

A sixth grade in Montclair spent most of one year making kites. 
The construction of these along scientific lines was developed from the 
simple Malay variety toa somewhat complex form of the modern cellular 
kite. Each form was discovered to have its advantage, either in ease 
of construction, in steadiness in flight, or in lifting power. The mechanics 
of the subject is of great interest to boys, and the topic is rich in 
possibilities. Its elaboration will include competitions among the 
members of the class, in order to compare the kites and test their 
efficiency. 

A seventh grade studied water wheels and turbines, and constructed 
secondary machines to be operated by them, such as derricks, lathes, 
and pumps.* The amount of mechanics involved in such work is 
amazing,since the technical side must be well handled to insure successful 
results. A deal of good tool work is involved in the building of a water 
motor that will run smoothly and develop appreciable power. 

The third topic worth mentioning was handled by another seventh 
grade, namely, Printing. Presses were constructed of wood and metal, 
wood blocks were cut for posters, and some additional study made of 
the various methods of reproduction. In this connection the grade 
teachers developed the history of printing as a study in history and 
English composition. 


*Manual Training Magazine, January 1902, A. W. Richards, The Thought Side of Manual Train- 
ing. The water turbine, windmill, derrick, shove. 
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Water Wheels connected with model lathe, Grade V1. 
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Printing Presses, Grade VII. 
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Other phases of the subject might be considered fto advantage 
such, for example, as etching, engraving, lithography, color printing, 
photo-reproduction, monotypes, etc. Excellent work in design may 
grow out of this study, and the designs may be printed and used in 
books bound by the girls. 

An eighth grade spent a year in a machine shop, building machines. 
These were to be operated by electricity or steam. The principles 
involved in the design of a simple motor or steam engine are easily under- 
stood. Thexmachines were constructed with a view to efficient use 
and were tested on this basis. Many secondary contrivances were built 
to be operated by these machines, a pump being a good example. Boys 
delight‘in things which move and enjoy working upon them. Mechanical 
contrivances are often too large and complex for the individual to 
attempt, but several pupils together can handle such problems. The 
combined thought of the several will furnish that knowledge and beget 
that confidence which are forerunners of success. 

There seems to be no reason why a whole year’s work might not 
be planned in electrical apparatus. Many of the fundamental facts 
of electrical science can be easily demonstrated by simple machines, 
and boys in the eighth grade are of the right age to appreciate them. 
Such boys through outside reading are already full of enthusiasm about 
the subject, and it seems like a waste of effort under such circumstances 
to coerce them into some other phase of study, lacking inherent interest. 


B. For Girls. Manual Training for girls is by no means so well 
defined along the line here considered as is that for boys. Girls are 
too often allowed to cook and sew ‘57 varieties” of things and then 
to receive modestly their reward of merit. Domestic science and art 
should be considered as merely two phases of the real art, that of 
housekeeping. Girls with ordinary home advantages find housekeeping 
knowledge greatly to be desired. It meets a very real need. They 
must know how to sew and to make useful articles. They must not 
only learn how to cook, but what to cook. The meal and not the special 
viand is the culinary unit. How many domestic science courses include 
more than the composition of a given number of dishes in an atmos- 
phere of ‘“‘fats and proteids’’? 

Again referring to actual experiences, in Montclair a flat of four 
_ rooms was rented in a district where domestic teaching would be a blessing. 
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The flat was furnished with the necessities of housekeeping. ‘The girls 
(the classes being rather small, ten to fifteen) cook in the kitchen those 
things which they might have at home. The several classes, among 
themselves, care for the apartment in every way. Sewing classes are 
held in the other rooms. Definite instruction is given in the care of 
each individual room. The scheme works well and in some form will 
be applied to all schools in the locality. 

A second form of work for girls, in a typical craft, is book-binding. 
It can supply the work of an entire year, during which the craft may 
be developed from the very simple sewed pamphlets to full-bound and 
decorated books. Aside from the craftsmanship, a mass of related 
design is involved. End papers, initials, title pages, covers, can be 
either drawn in by hand, or cut on wood blocks and printed. 


CONCLUSION 


An examination of the published records of manual training and 
drawing will reveal a host of problems, many of them excellent; but 
the problems need arranging. Those touching one topic should be 
grouped together, and used not as ends in themselves, but as a means 
toward achieving some concrete whole. It is not sufficient, for example, 
that a child draw or make a cart or a house; he should use things when 
made as elements in the realization of the real unity, the street. By 
the same token, cooking an apple is an exercise; the preparation of a 
whole meal from staple foods for a particular time and place is a study. 

The time has come for a science of manual training. It was natural 
that for years, during the formative period, hand work should have 
many forms, and that the individual problems should be considered as 
units. A better organization is now demanded. Courses must develop 
with more sequence and reason, and above all must seize upon the 
characteristic interests of the children, as nuclei about which to re- 
arrange themselves. A large percentage of efficiency was lost, under the 
old practice, because shop work and constructive teaching generally 
was not a live subject to children: it became a hateful discipline. Under 
the new practice the educational efficiency is higher and the school days 
are not long enough to satisfy the children. 
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The Relationship between Drawing and the 
other Manual Arts 


CHARLES A. BENNETT 


HE relation of drawing to the other manual arts in the school 
|: should be the same that exists between drawing and these arts 
in the great world of industry outside the school. The mere 
statement of this fact, however, is not an adequate answer to the question 
because one immediately recognizes that the conditions bearing on the 
relationship between drawing and the other manual arts are not the same 
inside as outside the schoolroom. There is a difference in aim, in environ- 
ment, and in time limitations. Hence, if a satisfactory answer is to be 
made, it becomes necessary to consider these differences somewhat in detail. 
The aim of the manual arts in the school is educational; outside 
the school it is utilitarian or commercial. In school the result in the 
form of material product is of no value in comparison with the result 
in increased power in the worker; out of school the material product 
is the goal, and the worker is often—far too often—left out of consider- 
ation. Yet this difference in aim does not necessitate or even imply 
a difference in the relationship which exists between the arts 
themselves. On the contrary, since education is to fit for life-work and 
for living, the relationship which exists between the arts in the school 
should be such as may be carried over profitably into after-school life. 
The surroundings of the workers are not the same inside and outside 
the school. In the school the manual arts are stimulated and refined 
by an atmosphere of culture; in the factory they are too often depressed 
by the damp of commercialism. In school the inspiration which comes 
from the other studies of the curriculum is always at hand; outside, it 
must be sought if obtained at all. In school there is always fellowship, 
friendly competition and due recognition; outside there is often isolation, 
patronage and false evaluation. These may effect the quality and 
character of the individual arts themselves, but neither culture nor 
commercialism, competition nor recognition materially changes the 
relationship of drawing to the other manual arts. 
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Inside the school speed of execution is of little moment; outside it is 
often a primal necessity. But here again this fact in itself does not affect 
the relationship between the arts, though it may affect the arts themselves. 
And so we find that the relationship in question is not materially modified 
by in-school or out-of-school conditions; it rests on something more 
fundamental than these—something inherent in the arts themselves. 

Turning now to another phase of the subject we see that while 
drawing is an art in itself, one of its chief functions is to serve as a lan- 
guage for transmitting thought with reference to the other arts. In 
this respect drawing differs from all the others, and it is this power to 
serve the others that gives it the chief place among the manual arts. 

Moreover, since in its capacity as a thought-transmitting medium draw- 
ing is more convenient and economical than any of the other arts, it becomes 
the experiment ground for thought intended for ultimate expression in 
other mediums. The architect studies his design for a house and corrects 
its defects while it is still on paper; the engineer first experiments with his 
machine while he is drawing it, before it takes form in costly iron and steel. 

In order that drawing may be an effective means of transmitting 
thought, pupils must be able to draw with considerable ease and correct- 
ness; and in order that it may furnish an adequate experimental ground 
in school work, pupils must have thoughts to express in drawing, and 
must be assigned problems calling for experimentation. This involves 
a knowledge of the forms and of the materials and some experience in 
the technique of the arts in which ultimate expression is desired. But 
this technique need not be acquired before the technique of drawing. 
On the contrary, the two should always be so interrelated that they 
are best acquired together, each helping the other. Drawing acquired 
independent of the other manual arts lacks point, spirit, quality. Itsavors 
too much of art forart’ssake. Likewise, the other manual arts acquired 
independent of drawingare graphically dumband hopelessly circumscribed. 

If then the relationship between drawing and the other manual 
arts should be the same inside and outside the school, and if the chief 
function of drawing is to serve as a graphic language for the other arts, 
the practical problem before the teacher of the manual arts is to organize 
his course of instruction in such a way, and to adopt such methods in 
teaching that he will be enabled to give the fullest, broadest, most 
practical training in this graphic language, while maintaining its natural 
relationship to the other arts. He must organize his work so that the 
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acquirement of skill in drawing and the other manual arts may progress 
as a unit. A mere tendency toward unity is not sufficient. There must 
be a natural working together, if the highest results are to be attained. 
Too often drawing is taught only as an independent art, and then, when 
an effort is made to connect it with the other manual arts, that connection 
becomes strained and unnatural. Such correlation is valueless and 
may even be mischievous. 

There are three fundamental methods of using and teaching drawing 
in vital connection with the other manual arts. The first may be called 
the reproduction method or the school method. When following this 
the pupil first observes an object, then records his observations on paper 
in some conventional form of drawing, and finally makes the object 
from that drawing. Or, to state the method more fully, he examines 
the object in detail, taking necessary dimensions and recording its design 
and construction faithfully, first in a freehand sketch and then in a 
complete and carefully figured working drawing which he consults in 
the construction of the object. If an outline design is to be followed he 
makes an accurate drawing of the design, full size, and then traces it 
on the object or material from which it is to be made. 

The second method is what may be called the interpretation method 
which is the artisan’s or the mechanic’s method. In this the pupil 
receives from his teacher a drawing of an object he has never seen and 
from this drawing he makes the object. He has made drawings of 
other objects by the same system of conventions, but-not of this particular 
object. He may have seen similar objects, but this one he has not seen, 
or has not studied in detail. He must, therefore, first of all form a 
mental picture of it in all its details of construction and design; he must 
be able to see it in space from every point of view; he must interpret 
the graphic language before him; in short, he must read the drawing. 
This method involves a training of the constructive imagination which 
_ the first method does not involve to so large a degree. It is the method 
of the building and manufacturing industries where one man makes 
the drawings and another one constructs the object therefrom. 

The third method is the creative method, which is the art-crafts- 
man’s or the inventor’s method. In this the pupil first recognizes the 
need of an object to serve a definite purpose—an object which he might 
invent or design and then make. With its purpose clearly before him 
and the limitations of size, form and material in mind, he makes a draw- 
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ing of the object and then constructs it. But throughout the process, 
from beginning to end, he assumes the attitude of master or creator 
rather than that of servant or apprentice, as in the two previous methods, 
and feels free to change his design in any particular at any time. The 
process is that of evolution and’is not complete until the object is 
serving its purpose in a manner satisfactory to the maker. In this 
method the drawing is clearly a means to an end outside itself, but it is 
a most important means, as it becomes a thought-stimulating medium, 
an experiment station, a place in which to try out ideas, and a field 
for testing them. Here is indeed correlation that is natural—a method 
in harmony with the spirit of our generation. 

But because in this method we seem to find stronger and more 
dynamic forces at work, it does not follow that this is the only one to be 
pursued. Indeed, a second thought will make it clear that all three 
methods must be used if instruction in the manual arts is to be practical 
and broad and rich. We must learn to obey as well as to rule, to follow 
as well as to lead, to carry out other people’s plans as well as our own, 
to compete and to codperate as well as to invent, for we live and work 
and love not in a world by ourselves, but with others, some of whom 
are our peers. Moreover, all of these three methods are in harmony 
with our original proposition, that the relation between drawing and the 
other manual arts in the school should be the same that exists between 
these arts in the world of industry outside the schoolroom. They all 
invite the use of the best technique. 

Further study of the three will reveal the fact that in a measure 
one method follows another in the order given. The first is evidently 
the most elementary, giving the necessary grammar, and developing 
some facility in the use of this graphic language, drawing. The second 
presupposes some knowledge of drawing gained through the first method, 
or by some other means. Experience shows that the third is most suc- 
cessful when preceded by the first two. This statement should not be 
interpreted to mean that the first method should be followed for a year, 
and then the second for another year, before the third is utilized. Such 
a proceeding would miss the point entirely. Each is applicable to 
either elementary or advanced problems. No order should be slavishly 
followed, but while working the three methods along together the order 
of emphasis should be as above; namely, first on the reproductive method, 
then on the interpretive method, and later the creative method. 
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The possibilities and limitations of the first two methods are already 
so well understood that for our present purpose they need not be dis- 
cussed here. The third, however, in some of its aspects, is new and 
may be discussed briefly. In the case of the third method in school, 
probably the greatest error on the part of the teacher is in expecting 
too much of the pupil. The tendency is for the teacher to think this 
an easy method for the pupil when in fact it is most difficult. Too many 
teachers expect each child to know just what he wants to make and to have 
definite ideas of construction and design. As a matter of fact, the child 
usually has no such ideas, or only very indefinite ideas, and he has 
developed no habit of observation and thought which will enable him 
to get such ideas without assistance from the teacher. For the teacher 
to turn the child “loose,” giving him no further suggestions or guidance, 
is to waste valuable opportunities and encourage the formation of bad 
habits. The virtue of the creative method is that it gives the pupil the 
view-point of a master, and the teacher an opportunity to supply the 
pupil with needed help in the most natural way at just the time when 
it will be most appreciated. No teacher who is too lazy to supply 
individual pupils with needed references or suggestive material, or who 
lacks mental power to lead pupils to the fundamentals of the problem 
in hand should attempt to teach by this method. There is no virtue 
in mere originality—any pupil can make an “original design’ by a 
careless, thoughtless stroke of the pencil, or an “original invention” by 
adopting the first mechanical idea that pops into his mind. Quality, 
not originality should be the goal, and quality means thought, and the 
product of thought may or may not indicate originality. The creative 
method, however, will lead the thought in channels that tend toward 
originality. The teacher’s constant effort should be to stimulate the 
pupil’s thought on the problem. He himself must therefore have thought 
out the problem beforehand, that he may skilfully guide the pupil 
to a successful solution. In this he must begin at the very outset by 
making sure that the problem is well defined and suited to the capacity 
of the individual pupil and that its general method of solution is clearly 
understood. Without such guidance on the part of the teacher the 
creative method will be almost fruitless. If the pupil did not need 
such guidance, he would have no place in the school; he would be already 
a designer, an inventor, a master craftsman. 
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The Development of School Handicraft 
WiLuis B. ANTHONY 


ANDICRAFT, unknown and unnecessary in the schools of two 

H generations ago, has been developed that the coming gener- 

ation of pupils may be given parts of such a training as their 
grandfathers received as boys in the home. 

The old-fashioned school was largely a reference station, open only 
three months of the year, where page after page of facts, ready made, 
could be found. The short session permitted time for study only. To 
read and memorize the results of authors’ investigations, as found in 
text books, was considered the best use of time and the shortest cut 
to knowledge. Time was seldom taken by teacher or pupils for even 
a passing mention of the similarity between facts found in out-of-school 
experiences and facts found in books. Even a discussion of the differ- 
ences between facts of experience and facts of record was unusual. A 
free expression of opinion, as much to be feared as a riot, was quickly 
stifled ere it rose above a whisper. The printed word of authority was 
acceptable and time saving. 

That children’s minds could not reside separated from their natural 
interests was unthought of or unheeded in the old time school. Accord- 
ingly children acquired the habit of hanging their ideas and interests 
outside with their hats. The teacher who kicked Mary’s lamb from 
school was wedded to the supposition that the emptier the heads of 
outside ideas upon entering school the more of inside ideas they would 
observe and retain. Small wonder if Mary failed in her lessons that 
day. Her mind must have been outside with her lingering lamb, not 
inside absorbing printed words concerning foreign animals. 

Both the text-book and the disciplinary system, that toe-the-mark, 
eyes-front, clock-tick discipline, were borrowed from England. They 
were relics of a time when Europe was preparing her boys for war, to 
become unthinking ‘subordinates in: her standing armies. False were 
such preparations of mind and body at school for the industrial activities 
which most pupils of that time were destined to engage in. To-day 
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among the stirring army of wage earners and amid the hum of industry, 
the clock ticks unheard and the standing pose is not tolerated. 

Until recently early school life has received more than its share 
of credit for developing famous men. Many well known sterling char- 
_ acters of to-day, whose early experiences had made their tongue and 
finger tips eager for activity, refused to bend to the tyranny of unnatural 
restraint. They were among the outcasts and failures of the old time 
school. To the home of those discarded children should be given the 
credit for their later successes. Recent valuation of this early home 
life is the impelling force to such forms of education as will, it is hoped, 
produce the great names of the future. The long winter -evenings 
spent in the home by the entire family afforded abundant leisure for 
comparing school books with facts derived from childish and adult 
experiences. Thus parents studied with their children and shared in 
the respect their children showed for their teacher’s knowledge. There 
came also the fortnight or month of stories of travel told by the visitor, 
ever welcomed with old time hospitality. These stories riddled with 
questions, re-told and explained to the clustering group of children, were 
soon neighborhood property. Unlike the touch and go impressions 
of the “one night only” lecturer, the stories formed a circulating library 
of experiences clearly understood. Childish imagination made them as 
real as personal experiences. The home as a laboratory became a prim- 
ary factor in educational development, where facts, acquired from 
schools, parents, neighbors and visitors, could be converted from the 
untried, easily forgotten, impressions of the unknown to the experienced, 
permanently fixed ideas of the known. 

The freedom and variety of such home life two generations ago 
permitted nature to reveal her methods of educating master-men. She 
would not have fired her young child and animal alike with compelling 
instincts had she intended his development through the inaction of 
the school. It was because of instinctive activity amid his natural 
and artificial surroundings that he was able to gratify his inborn curi- 
osity and imitative impulses. As soon as growth permitted he tolerated 
no separation of interests from action. Child’s play, which none could 
resist, has been likened to men’s work. It is more like men’s recreation 
with a wide range of activities for it brought the child into close touch 
with his surroundings. How greatly did these ever changing investi- 
gations, denied to the boy confined in school, further the development 
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of the home boy? He saw his father at work afield and in the forest, 
his neighboring elders, the miller, the sawyer, the carpenter, and wool 
grower, and he knew them and their work well through his playful 
imitations which caused him to observe all they did most closely. The 
rapid growth of this repertoire of possible rdéles might have resulted in 
an unfortunate losing of interest in his surroundings had not nature 
stirred him to take time for constructing material accessories for his 
various parts. In doing this he developed ingenuity and individuality 
through overcoming the obstacles which appeared as he worked in the 
many kinds of material at hand. He built a saw mill dam of stones 
and mud; he erected the water-wheel of wood, constructed a boat of 
paper, a harness of string and straps, or a fort of snow. All were childish 
attempts, to be sure, but the personal investigations, the mistakes 
made and corrected, the planning and building, stimulated a growth 
of mental and muscular power, ready for use in future and greater 
difficulties. | 

Nature, always watchful, led the home boy by the time he was nine 
years old, to have a preference for some one of the many parts he knew 
at play. She forced him to realize the crudities of what he had done. 
His growing desire for improvement compelled him to do again and 
again the things interesting him most. This led him to seek for the first 
time and to value the help from the experiences of others. The oppor- 
tunities gradually afforded him by the community for doing better these 
few things gratified his increasing pride. At last he gave all his time 
to a particular calling that he might be worthy of a widening recognition. 

As the earlier hardships in his chosen vocation lessened, moments 
of leisure and for dreaming became more frequent. His emotions were 
aroused by the beauty of his natural and artificial surroundings. The 
adolescent period demanded that the results of his own efforts should 
stimulate pleasurable emotions within himself and in others. 

Last among the several stages of natural development came the 
impulse to mutual helpfulness. Educated by experiences often times 
bitter, he appreciated help from the experiences of others and felt that 
others would appreciate his efforts to be helpful. That such obligation 
was centered mostly in the home, is due merely to his limited experience 
with community life. 7 

This honor student of nature’s school received help from a meager 
supply of literature and illustration. Like primal man he had to do 
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things, and his mind, whether studying at school or in the home, was 
most largely occupied with thoughts derived from first hand experiences. 
His power and worth were not alone estimated by what he knew, but 
by what he could do with his stores of dear bought knowledge. 

With steam power for manufacturing and transportation came 4& 
revolution in industrial, social and educational life. Cities of boarding 
and tenement houses took the place of the scattered homes, where 
houses were of secondary interest as compared with their surroundings. 
The handy worker at many trades, gave place to the specialist, behind 
a desk, counter, or machine. But because of his early experiences before 
the change came, he could still see the relation of his fragment of work 
to the whole. 

More unfortunate was the change for the next generation. The 
children were forbidden the use of the dangerous mill and the crowded 
store as playgrounds. They saw little of the father at home, and less 
of him at work. The father’s inactivity during home hours suggested 
only idleness to the imitative child, knowing nothing of the work after 
which his father needed the rest. The more limited attention which 
the children received from their parents meant that such of their home 
duties as were not performed by hired strangers of lower social standing, 
were looked upon as menial and were therefore slighted. This in turn 
meant more time for play. Child’s play—without intimate knowledge 
of surrounding activities was now suggested by the unreal life of story 
books, circuses and shows. The wildest climax of a dime novel was 
now devoured whole without that “grain of salt” provided by the 
experiences of real life. _ 

The educator came to the rescue. The child was snatched from 
the dangers of unguided idleness and put under guard. The school 
year was lengthened three fold and attendance was made compulsory. 
The school became principal factor in education. The child was now 
not only out of touch with experiences of his elders, but deprived of 
time and opportunity for experiences of his own! Less expensive 
printing made text-books more available. Their authors, able now to 
write larger books, supplemented the bare rules and principles with 
stories and explanations of their own investigations. The convenience 
of conducting large classes with text-books alone blinded the eyes of 
teachers to the futility of forcing the experiences and conclusions of 
others upon children having no experiences of their own. Such a 
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system required only that heads as uninvestigating, as unreasoning, 
as unthinking, as adding machines, retain only from one examination 
to the next the conclusions they had no part in reaching. The highest 
marks were often captured by those having the fewest experiences 
(other than that of burning midnight oil on the eve of examinations) 
and the fewest thoughts of their own to confuse with those of the text. 

Even the introduction of drawing and constructive work helped 
at first to bind another burden upon the muscles held rigid by the lock 
step discipline. If industrial supremacy depends on muscular control 
then muscles must be trained before they lose youth and flexibility. 
A whole class, directed by the count of the teacher perched high on 
her throne of command, would copy line after line from dictation. A 
hat pin driven through such a set of drawings would puncture identical 
points in them all. The modern printing press could not produce more 
mechanical results. Craftsmen to run or compete with the fast appear- 
ing machines must do machine-like work from childhood up. Swift 
running machines permit small chance for thought. Do not directions, 
ready made, come with the machines? Thoughts and experiments 
concerning other ways of operation are discouraged. They are dan- 
gerous. Hence drawing without thinking will help produce operators 
that can be attached as thoughtless details to the machines they tend. 
Such seems to have been the argument, and teachers usually accepted 
these aims and their parrot-like methods. Having never used drawing 
rationally themselves, they were indifferently ready to agree with the 
first reason given for teaching it. 

In constructive work hands made what heads were not allowed to 
plan. The best results became wall flowers and idly reposed on exhi- 
bition in glass cases. They illustrated an excellence of handwork 
unwarranted by such uselessness. They reflected clever head work 
only on the part of him who had been able to plan a sequential set of 
muscular difficulties. 

These manual activities in the schools shared many of the objections 
loudly raised against child labor. The plane, the pencil and the hand 
loom are machines. The child is only a trifle higher than the machine 
he operates if he is denied all understanding and thought of it, and of 
the product it is helping him to turn out. 

The introduction of constructive design marked the advent of the 
mental-manual school arts. Copy and text-books with their cut and dried 
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plans were retired to the shelves. Proportions of and parts of objects 
were now decided by the class. But stained glass windows, tile floors, 
chairs, clock cases, vases and other objects, far in advance of the pupil’s 
constructive inclinations, were selected as subjects of design. Efforts 
were still bent on filling wall spaces with exhibitions. The results began 
to show individual thought, but the mental activity that was revealed 
in the designs for such objects of adult interest suggested the teacher’s 
cleverness in swinging her class by well laid lesson plans into the accep- 
tance of her more experienced views. ‘There was no occasion for con- 
sidering the practicability of designs for objects too difficult to execute. 
Even the limitations imposed on the design by the difficulties of construc- 
tion in different materials were disregarded. All requirements were 
satisfied when each part of the design looked well. Pupils and teachers 
were without that contact with reality which is absolutely indispensable 
in planning a practical design. 

The bringing into the school of things of vital interest to children com- 
pleted the revolution in pedagogic thought. No.3, Plate II. Instead of a 
few set pieces from time worn models of adult interest, miscellaneous 
objects of absorbing personal interest became the subjects. The wise 
directing of such work now required professional preparation on the part of 
teachers or at least on the part of special teachers and supervisors. These 
overseers came at first with a one-sided training. Success seemed to lie 
in keeping their subject apart from the general curriculum of which 
they knew nothing. True to their training they conceived of their 
own subject as a series of unrelated scraps. Disconnected results were 
still produced for exhibition, that the inquiring tax-paying public might 
be informed of the changes in the department. 

It remained for the trained teacher posted in drawing and construc- 
tion as well as in general subjects to show the specialist his weakness. 
Colored plaster models and copies in different materials had become 
essential in geography, physiology and other subjects. They gave a 
graphic expression to structural forms impossible in words. ‘If such 
concrete expressions could be purchased to help the child in studying 
nearly every subject, why could he not make models, less pretentious 
perhaps, to help him recite in the same subjects?”” This was the grade 
teacher’s question. The supervisor considered the matter, and gradually 
his subjects became intimately related not only to child interests but 
to the other subjects of the curriculum. The school boy enjoys at last 
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the opportunity of reproducing in many materials, provided and such 
as he may gather, selected portions of his surroundings, reflecting his 
own and his neighbors’ interests. This gratifying of his instinctive 
desire for material expression stimulates an ever keener observation of 
the conditions and activities around him. More fortunate than his 
grandfather as a boy, his natural curiosity and imitative impulses are 
under professional guidance. They are not allowed to act at natural 
random. The bringing of ideas into school is encouraged. They form 
a basis of comparison with ideas derived from school sources. Time 
spent in deducting ideas from personal experience is properly adjusted 
with time spent in fixing these ideas by various means of expression. 

The character of the work done under the inspiration of the new 
ideals may be gathered from a few actual experiences. 

We found that our merchants desired cards for special window 
trims. Thanksgiving announcement cards good enough to be seen on 
Main Street were worth practicing for. Pupils grasped the difficulties 
of free hand lettering at once and practiced the printing at home that 
they might have more time in school for drawing. Passers-by who saw 
selected cards in the windows wondered that such work could be done 
in school. Such cards, posters for the Grand Army, for the Poultry 
Association, and signs for the trolley, Plate I, were all made in response 
to community needs. Such practical demands robbed eternal practice, 
which is the price of skill in pose and object drawing, of much of its 
old time drudgery. 

The demands of the home put life into the teaching of decorative 
designing. A pounding, long and loud, was heard in basements and 
schoolrooms. Boys and girls were seen proudly carrying to their 
parents gifts of hammered brass and tooled leather. Such articles 
came to be eagerly sought for in school fairs. That these products had 
a commercial value proved that the muscles had been under unusual 
control. The excellence and appropriateness of each design showed 
that the children had been interested as never before in designing in 
terms of good taste. Interest in planning and doing the work: was 
quickened under the thought that the result was something that out- 
siders desired. The pupils began to realize their social standing. A 
new pride in achievement began to appear, and a new school spirit 
reaching farther and wider than the length and breadth of any school- 
room. 
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Manual training, of all subjects best fitted for more than the train- 
ing of manual skill, has arisen from its mummy case of useless models. 

The children in the lower grades have made children’s chairs, stools, 
and stands, Nos. 1 and 2, Plate II, with such tools as saws and hammers 
only. The children knowing such objects, materials and tools from experi- 
ence were able to help plan the construction. Teachers were interested and 
felt competent to start such constructive work. The implements of play 
have been found to be excellent subjects. For example a bean bag board, 
No. 4, Plate II, was desirable for rainy day use ina third grade. Accord- 
ing to the idea of the game, a bag and a hole in a board were essential 
and required first attention in planning. To be thrown accurately, the 
bag, which could be woven at home, must be regular in shape. Its 
size would depend upon convenience in throwing. The bag was to be 
filled with beans instead of peas, because, as the pupils decided, peas 
would crackle to meal and sift out. The size of the hole would depend 
upon the size of the bag and the distance of the board from the thrower. 
The board must be large enough to show the location of such misses 
as were reasonably good throws so that the player could re-adjust his 
next aim. The hole, the center of interest in the design, must be placed 
in this as in other cases, above the center of the board. Many experi- 
ments and mistakes were made with the arrangement of supports for 
the board. The children reasoned from experience; all considerations 
and conclusions were their own. After the planning each child made 
a free hand working sketch, not for the sake of the drawing, but to test 
the understanding of the plans and to fix them in mind. 

By this time each pupil desired a board for home use. This meant 
figuring on the amount of stock. Time devoted to “number work’’ 
was taken to prove the economy of using white wood of a sufficient 
thickness, twice the length and half the width of the board as planned. 
The parts of this long board sawed into halves and placed side by side 
would hold their shape better than one board of the required width. 
The hole could be made by sawing at an equal slant the two edges of 
half a square in each part of the board. The two parts of the board 
could then be arranged so that corresponding points of the half squares 
were opposite. The whole could be held together with strips of the 
right width properly nailed on the back along the upper and lower edges. 

Such head work preceding the work of the hand, started the devel- 
opment of that constructive insight so much in demand in modern 
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industrial affairs. “There is plenty of room at the top,” remarked 
the president of the National Cash Register Company, “for the man 
who can think things together and think things apart—who has the 
necessary insight for locating and correcting mistakes.”’ Such elemen- 
tary planning also showed the necessity for the application of all the 
subjects in the curriculum. There was much of the best kind of number 
work. Simple problems in addition, subtraction and fractions followed 
each other not as arranged haphazard in the text book but in the bus- 
iness way. After this “figuring on the job” the measurements were 
recorded on the working sketch. Next came the capital ruler exercise 
of measuring and marking the boards ready for sawing. It was not 
from dictation. The children by this time had the plan well in mind. 
Such doubts and questions as arose were answered by reference to the 
preliminary sketch. 

Most pupils had their own way of using the saws that were provided 
and brought from home. A few demonstrations corrected any false 
or timid tendencies. Slight errors, that did not defeat the purpose of 
the work, passed unnoticed. The boys and girls in alternate rows received 
saws. Standing they faced the back of the room. They held one end 
of the board, placed on the desk, with one hand and sawed with the 
other while pupils of the neighboring row moved into the seats of those 
standing to help in holding the boards. It was found unnecessary to 
mention a return of the favor. It was a natural expression of mutual 
helpfulness. Part of the nailing was done in the schoolroom, half the 
class holding the boards while the other half nailed. To suggest home 
work and to train the class in retaining directions, the nailing was 
finished at home. Most of this primary manual work of marking, saw- 
ing, and nailing was best done standing. The task required the use 
of the big muscles throughout the body, the muscles which should be 
brought under control before the training of the finer muscles is attempted 
in the upper grades. Another advantage of the work was its rapid 
completion before the child had forgotten the plans. 

The boards were finished with a stain. The best wearing color 
was the only decorative question that arose. The teacher mixed the 
stain. It was applied and rubbed down by each pupil. 

After the use of the board in the game, the importance of illus- 
trative drawing began to appear. The class, self-conscious of its inability 
to picture how its team defeated the opposing team, was soon willingly 
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practicing pose and object drawing. Thus the several activities of the 
primary school course were brought together, constructive planning, 
number, language, working drawing, making, decorating, and finally 
the pictorial rendering of the result in use, all centering in a desirable 
useful object in the life the child was living. The primary pupil who had 
seen himself in other lines of constructive work, clay modeling, cotton 
weaving, now saw himself as a wood worker. Unless influenced by the 
teacher’s choice he felt only a fleeting preference for these various kinds 
of constructive activities. All were good. In future years in shop 
handicraft when these pupils are doing things for others, as well as for 
themselves, the soundness of this kind of school instruction will appear 
in more admirable and more useful results. 

Since the introduction of such handicraft, manual skill has not 
suffered although it has ceased to be the primary aim. The fineness 
of handwork in making things for idle show was forced and thoughtless. 
The boy’s mind, concerned only with useful objects, found nothing 
beneath the surface of the useless thing really worth his best muscular 
or mental efforts, and therefore did his best only under compulsion, 
and therefore never his very best. 

The making of useful things stirred the boy to produce objects 
that would be worthy of exhibition only after they had proved them- 
selves worthy of service. The appeal to the heart alone could sufficiently 
stir the mind and muscles to produce results that would show well as 
they wore well, and to finish the invisible parts of the object as well 
as the visible parts. 

At a recent Agricultural Fair the manual training exhibition of 
things that had seen service only, brought out the parents’ estimate 
of their children’s ability to serve home needs, as well as the children’s 
estimate of the value of such work. A visitor asked a high school boy 
in attendance concerning a brass candelabrum. No. 2, Plate III. He 
would not believe the boy had designed and helped make it. How much 
would he sell it for? It wasn’t made for sale, the folks at home were 
using it. A ninth grade boy carried a book rack, No. 1, Plate III, to 
the grounds and back rather than trust it on the load. Mothers with 
much concern watched their sons’ work driven away, wrapped in 
blankets. No blooded horse went to the Fair more carefully protected. 

Such handicraft is turning the boys’ minds to the obligations not 
only of the home but of the community as well, and is granting him 
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some opportunity to begin to lift these obligations. A double bulletin 
board and street sign, No. 3, Plate III, designed in good taste and 
made by grammar grade pupils, in return for favors received from 
local newspapers; two waiting bench seats for neighboring Catholic and 
Protestant Cemeteries on a trolley line; waste boxes for street corners; 
such have been some of our pleasant tasks. Our boys have discovered 
in their school a place where they may find themselves and with joy 
in their hearts devote themselves to the service of others in the home 
and the community. We foresee the time when our public schools will 
turn out young citizens such as Cardinal Gibbons has described, with 
“a heart to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute.” 
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The Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture 


A GRAPHIC CHART 


The following plates are reproduced from the pages of this chart, 
originally designed and made by Henry Turner Bailey, embodying 
illustrations selected by Miss Anna Boynton Thompson of Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass., in the fall of 1903, and copyrighted by Mr. 
Bailey. The copyright was transferred in 1904 to The Committee of 
Lectures on Museum Collections for Teachers. The pages should be, 
thought of as forming a continuous series from left to right. They 
show not only the chronological arrangement of works of sculpture 
but the chronological relation of these to the temples. The works are 
grouped not only by Masters, but by schools, and the relation of one 
- school to another is indicated by conventional lines, and relative posi- 
tions of examples. 


The Relation of Public Schools to Museums 
of Fine Arts 


WALTER SARGENT 


collections and are offering to the public freer access to their 

galleries. The value of such collections should be estimated 
not chiefly by the comprehensiveness of the catalogue, nor by the money 
which has been expended, but rather by the increase of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment and of higher standards of taste which a museum produces in 
the community. 

In realizing this value the community as well as the museum has 
a part to perform. A high degree of artistic appreciation is rarely 
attained without definite training in that direction. Educators are 
coming to believe also that the number of people in whom a moderate 
amount of training would awaken and develop sincere aesthetic appre- 
ciation, is probably much larger than has generally been supposed, and 
that the public schools may find in the opportunity offered by museums 
a potent factor in bringing about this development. 

This paper passes with mere mention the fact of the influence of 
aesthetic appreciation in increasing the value of industrial and com- 
mercial products in any community, and in adding to the enjoyment 
of individuals, and proceeds to the discussion of how public schools 
may effectively use museums of fine art as a means of stimulating and 
developing such appreciation. Successful experience in this line is as 
yet limited. The methods here given are described rather as sugges- 
tions of fields which have been entered, but which invite further explo- 
ration, than as a complete scheme for accomplishing the desired results. 

The methods of utilizing the study of artistic subjects are divided 
into two classes, as follows: 

I. The use of museums in connection with regular school studies. 

II. The direct study of works of art. 

I. The use of the resources of museums in connection with regular 
school studies. | 


\ MERICAN museums of fine arts are continually adding to their 
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By the exhibition of examples of sculpture, painting, pottery, 
manuscripts, fabrics, woodcarving, implements, etc., museums make 
available a material background for the study of ancient and medieval 
history and literature. Students in the upper grades and secondary schools, 
who have access to objects actually made by the people of Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, are helped to a sense of the reality of the people and the times. 

Pupils who have made collections of pictures of sculpture and 
architecture, together with sketches of implements, furniture, etc., 
and have arranged these in chronological order, grouping them accord- 
ing to the most important historical periods, have gained definite ideas 
of great artistic productions and a unique understanding of the life of 
the times. Students are thus helped to realize that people have always 
expressed themselves through art as well as literature, and that a knowl- 
edge of the artistic products of an age or nation is necessary to an 
appreciation of its spirit. Such study by presenting to the eye the 
actual products of a people, helps to interpret history as a record of 
growing national life and not as a series of unrelated events. 

Miss Anna Boynton Thompson of Thayer Academy, South Brain- 
tree, Mass., has made effective use of collections of art in connection 
with her teaching of history. Her students visit the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts to study different objects in connection with history. They 
arrange in chronological order, sketches, photographs and prints which 
illustrate the art and architecture of different periods. Miss Thompson 
has also prepared charts upon which small photographic reproductions 
of Greek works of art are mounted and so arranged as to show the devel- 
opment of art and architecture. Mr. William W. Gallagher, instructor 
in Thayer Academy, refers to the use of the charts as follows: 


‘“‘T have found the benefit from the use of the charts to be two-fold: first, 
as the history and literary digests are attached directly to the corresponding 
chart, Greek art may be studied not as an isolated and disconnected fact, 
but in its proper relation to history, as affecting and being affected by the 
daily life, the morals and the ideals of the Greeks; secondly, simply by having — 
the plates continually before them, and by continually examining and 
referring to them, the scholar’s sense of esthetic appreciation will gradually 
and unconsciously be developed and trained. This second point is of the 
greater importance. Ineither case the work at the Museum is of great value. 

In using the charts in the class-room we take every opportunity to 
examine them that presents itselfi—for instance, the Olympic Games give an 
occasion for turning to the half-tones of the Temple of Zeus at Olympus, ete. 
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For the work in the Museum we make somewhat more careful prepar- 
ations. Usually we spend an hour in the classroom studying from the 
charts the period with which we are engaged. As far as is possible the 
scholars are made to see things for themselves on the charts, and to make 
their own deductions from their own observations, the teacher merely suggest- 
ing and guiding, not forcing meaningless information upon them. At 
the end of the hour he may summarize the period and emphasize its features. 

In the Museum itself, except for a hasty survey of the whole period 
as shown by the casts, photographs, etc., the whole time is spent with the 
originals. Here, too, the lesser emphasis is laid upon the intellectual, the 
greater upon the esthetic. Every scholar is obliged to draw and describe 
certain of the originals, the report to be handed in on the next school day. 
Though the drawings are necessarily often very crude nothing else trains 
the eye or quickens the senses as well as this. The teacher does almost no 
talking in the Museum.” 


The decorations on Greek vases furnish a multitude of illustrations 
of details of Greek life. Pupils may be sent to these to make notes and 
sketches of games, weapons, furniture, fashions, etc. Boys engaged in 
athletics are readily interested in the powerful and symmetrical develop- 
ment of the human figure as shown in Greek sculpture; for example, 
the broad semi-circular arch of the lower ribs in antique figures com- 
pared with the narrow angle of the moderns, the arch of the instep, the 
shape of the forearm at the wrist, the form and size of the muscles of 
the trunk, etc. Greek history gains vitality when students have thus 
become acquainted with Greek productions, and have made observations 
and discoveries for themselves. Much is accomplished also towards 
the development of aesthetic appreciation when works of art are thus 
made objects of attention and have a fair chance to exert their influence. 
Valuable knowledge of works of art is gained by using them for reference 
and suggestion in those school studies which give a knowledge of the 
vocabulary employed by artists, such as drawing, light and shade, 
composition and color. 

Children who are drawing objects, interiors, trees, buildings, ani- 
mals, figures, etc., may be referred to prints, etchings, drawings and paint- 
ings in which these subjects are exquisitely rendered. 

A class in clay modeling composed of young boys from ten to 
fourteen years of age in a large city was taken to see the carving on a 
well decorated church. Afterwards they of their own accord made 
visits to study this ornament. They also developed what seemed to 
be a sincere enjoyment of such pieces of sculpture as the figures on the 
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tombs of the Medici and the equestrian statue of General Colleoni, and 
desired to copy them. 

Classes in pottery, metal and woodworking, find in the collections 
available in large cities, suggestions and inspiration for the best and 
most beautiful work. Oriental pottery, medizval woodcarving and 
examples of metal design, such for instance as are afforded by the exqui- 
site workmanship of Japanese sword guards, have an influence which 
should not be disregarded in forming standards of skill and taste. 

Children who plan the printing usually required in a school course 
for covers, quotations, Christmas souvenirs, etc., find examples of 
beautiful spacing of text and margins in old manuscripts and books. 
When they observe that plain letters of fine proportions are used in 
inscriptions of Greek and Roman times, and also on the best modern 
public buildings and monuments, they are more easily reconciled to a 
temperate use of ornament in printing and a greater dependence upon 
good spacing and proportions as the fundamental elements of beauty. 

The following experiment in the line of color study has been recom- 
mended, namely, to send high school pupils to museums to observe one 
or two colors at a visit; for example, red and blue as they occur in fabrics, 
paintings, pottery, etc. Pupils are requested to carry with them, paper 
samples of these colors in their full intensity; such samples as are fur- 
nished by publishers of drawing materials for schools. In each case 
they are directed to compare the colors found in a given picture, fabric, 
piece of pottery or other article with those of the sample and note the 
differences in tone. They are asked also to make notes of reds, blues, 
greens, etc., which seem to them richest and most beautiful. Such 
study shows pupils the wide range of color tones and eel gees a liking 
for harmonious combinations. 

Whenever an artistic thing can thus be associated directly with 
the work of a child’s own hands, the impression it makes assumes a 
vitality which is lacking when the child knows nothing of the technical | 
processes involved. If his hands have memories of having tried, how- 
ever crudely, to produce things in similar material the impression of 
what he sees is strong and permanent. 

II. The direct study of works of art. 

In some high schools and colleges attempts are made to encourage 
serious and systematic study of works of art with the purpose of directly — 
developing zsthetic appreciation. 
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I have followed with interest the work of Miss Alicia M. Keyes of 
Boston along this line; work which has been remarkably successful. The 
following report made by Miss Keyes describes her method of teaching. 


“The class on the Observation of Pictures consisted of twenty-five 
people, nine of whom were teachers. Ten lectures were given at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, and two extra ones at Fenway Court, where Mrs. Gardner 
kindly allowed the class to study pictures by artists not yet represented in 
the Museum of Fine Arts. 

We studied the pictures in this way: 

First—I gave a half hour’s lecture in the class-room, illustrated by 
prints, photographs and textiles, sent to the class-room from different 
departments of the Museum. These were chosen to throw light on the 
one picture studied. 

For instance: In studying Monet, we had changeable velvet, Liberty 
scarves, and photographs of the Thames set of paintings, with Japanese 
prints of mist and sunlight. In studying Velasquez all the materials like 
those used in the dress of the prince and dwarf were gathered together, 
to show the different local colors related in that one picture, and the effect 
on color of different materials caused by their different absorption of hight 
also photographs which showed Velasquez’ way of relating other groups 
of two figures. 

My object was by concentrating this introduction on one picture, to 
interest the student to study more thoughtfully the other pictures by the 
same artist in other galleries. 

Second—The second half-hour was spent in the gallery before the 
picture itself, in silent observation, making pencil notes of its color-relations 
and maps of its composition. These notes and maps were constantly cor- 
rected by me, that the student might learn to note the significant parts 
of the picture, instead of emphasizing the unimportant details, which is 
a mistake often made. My object was to quicken the perception by the 
more intent seeing that drawing and writing of notes involve. In correct- 
ing these notes the aim was to give a knowledge of the painter’s problems 
and to indicate that they are as important to the understanding of any 
picture as is the knowledge of its subject. 

Third—An hour’s memory sketch at home was made in color of each 
picture studied. The object was to recall to mind the color-relations by 
an active exertion of memory. 

Fourth—The memory sketch was brought back the next week to the 
picture; the student compared it, by himself, noting where his memory had 
proved deficient. The object of this was to discover how and where the 
memory was defective, and also to insure one visit made to the picture by 
the student alone, before beginning to study another picture together. 

Each week exercises in the study of colors, in streets, skies, and houses, 
were suggested to the student, not only in order to prepare his mind for 
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the pictures, by using the powers of sight more definitely (during the week) 
in daily life, but also, to relate his own world with that of the pictures 
studied, and thus to increase his power of finding harmonies. 

At the last two lessons, exercises in imagination were given. It would 
have been far better had this been done throughout the entire course. This 
exercise was to arrange another scene of the story depicted by the painter 
in the same manner. In studying Sargent, for instance, they were to make 
a map for filling the wall-space between the two decorations now in place 
in the Public Library. 

Each lecture was given in a different way, as I found it well to use 
different methods of presentation for different problems. 

Observation, imagination, and memory are faculties exerted by artists 
in each picture. They are also latent in the observer, but must be devel- 
oped in him by frequent use. The pupils responded cordially to this demand 
for their cooperation, and their powers of artistic perception have been 
enlarged by their own careful attention and thoughtful work. Eight of 
them showed appreciation at the end of the course not visible in their notes 
at its beginning. 

Unfailing courtesy has been shown by the Museum officials. They 
ra helped the work often by their advice as well as by their constant 

indness. ”’ 


The report which follows describes lessons with a high school class 
in picture study conducted by Miss Keyes. 


“This spring there has been a class of twelve girls, which came six 
consecutive Fridays, to the Museum of Fine Arts to study its pictures for 
an hour. 

A lady, who desired to deepen the relation between the schools and 
the Museums, engaged me to teach this class. The girls invited by her were 
chosen from twelve High Schools (six in Boston, and six in neighboring 
towns) by their respective drawing teachers. 

The aim of this course was to teach thoughtful observation of color, 
and to exercise color-memory as well; also to teach them to make care- 
ful notes of the original pictures in the Museum, that they might receive 
a standard of color and of form not to be obtained from the study of repro- 
ductions alone. | 

A picture by a different artist has been studied each week, that differ- 
ent ideals and methods might give a broader conception of painting and 
its possibilities. The pictures chosen were such as contained beauty which 
might escape an untrained eye, rather than those which were easier to see. 

After my half-hour’s lecture on a picture, illustrated by materials 
generously sent to the lecture room from the different departments of the 
Museum, the girls went to the gallery where that picture hung, and spent 
the next half-hour in making maps of its compositions, and pencil notes 
of its color-relations in silent, but active, observation. 
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These notes were left with me, that I might learn more of the individual 
needs of each girl before explaining the next picture the next week. 

A memory sketch in color (pastel, water-color, or oil, as each girl 
preferred) was made, at home, of each picture studied. This was brought 
to the Museum the next Friday and compared with the picture of which 
it was a study. Each girl then made her own criticism of her own work. 
These criticisms were written on the back: of the sketches before her atten- 
tion was drawn to the new picture. 

Besides this work, they were directed to study one color each week 
in unexpected places, and in other colors, (as red in blue shadows, or in 
green trees) to help them towards the realization of the important fact 
of relative, rather than only of local color. We studied pictures by 
Rembrandt, Turner, P. de Hoogh, Velasquez, Monet and Bartolo di Fredi. 

1st. Rembrandt: (The Portrait of his Father). His concentration of 
attention to the light by surrounding it with darkness. His power of seeing 
poetry in the prose around him. His knowledge of the laws of sacrifice in 
color and light were considered. He was chosen first because in addition 
to his paintings and etchings, the Museum owns rough sketches by him, 
rough enough to give confidence to the shyest girl in making her own. 

Illustrations: Etchings and drawings by him, photographs and 
photogravures of his work. | 

2nd. Turner: (Quilleboeuf). His pervasive color and light, rather 
than light and color intensified by darkness. Land and sea changing their 
color in quick response to changing skies. Man subordinated to the land- 
scape. 

Illustrations: His water-colors and mezzotints, photographs and 
engravings of his work. 

3rd. P.de Hoogh: (Interior). His color as seen in shadow, not 
in light. National characteristics affecting color. Neatness and well 
ordered domestic details, giving new subjects contrasted with Rembrandt’s 
subjects, and his study of lighted color. 

Illustrations: Photographs from Rembrandt and P. de Hoogh’s work. 

4th. Velasquez: (Don Balthazar Carlos and his Dwarf). His color 
seen both in shadow and in light, not. sacrificed, though subordinated to a 
scheme of color which was capable of rendering every detail in its relative 
importance. The individuality of Dwarf and Prince shown separately 
as well as in their harmonious relation to the whole. 

Illustrations: Linen, woolen, silk, velvet, lace, ostrich plumes, gold 
embroideries from the Textile department, to show color and light as affected 
by materials, with one photograph of the picture to show the properties 
of those materials used by Velasquez in this picture. 

5th. Monet: (The Ravine of the Creuse). His lighted colored atmos- 
phere. Prismatic arrangements, accented by subtle tones, rather than 
by pure colors (as in Turner). 

Illustrations: Photographs, but changeable silk-tissues would have 
been far better. 
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6th. Bartolo di Fredi: (Death and Assumption of the Virgin). Sym- 
bolic color and number and form as an introduction to medieval Christian 
painting and mosaics. Relation of pure symbolic colors to gold background. 

Illustrations: Illuminated missals and Arundel prints. 

The result of these six hours has been to show these girls how to get 
more insight through concentrated attention on a small number of pictures; 
also to supplement the study of painting through the aid of reproductions 
alone, with its inevitable deficiencies. They have been shown that color 
is relative. They have seen more clearly the relation between their own 
world and the world of Art, and that the training of sight is dependent on 
the acts of seeing and thinking and feeling in silence, without the distraction 
of many objects of thought to dissipate their energies. 

The Museum gave free tickets of daily admission throughout this course, 
and many other kindnesses were shown us by the Museum officials, which 
greatly furthered this experiment in education.’ 

18 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. 


It is difficult to measure the development of esthetic appreciation. 
However, by bringing pupils into museums and by making them fam- 
iliar with different examples of art, this much at least is gained. They 
know that the museums exist in the community and that the collections 
therein are considered of great value. They become acquainted with 
the arts and crafts of different nations, and learn that objects which 
perhaps seem to them uninteresting and meaningless at first acquaint- 
ance, are prized among the world’s treasures and are capable of giving 
rare pleasure to those who appreciate them. Pupils who gain this 
knowledge, have taken a step towards the esteemable desire to be able 
to enjoy this pleasure for themselves. The results of such lines of work 
as have been suggested in the foregoing pages make it increasingly 
evident that museums of fine art offer to public schools material which can 
supplement and make more effectual the instruction in several branches, 
and give also an opportunity for direct esthetic training which shall 
result in increased appreciation of beauty. It is to be hoped that many 
experiments in this field may soon be tried and reports of the results 
be made generally available for discussion. | 
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Woodworking for Country Schools 
M. W. Murray 


OWHERE has modern invention had a more profound influence 
N than on the farm. This is shown by the fact that much of the 
work which was formerly done by hand is now done by machin- 
ery. Where a large part of the fall and winter months used to be spent 
in sawing wood and threshing by hand, that work is now done in two or 
three days by machines owned jointly by the farmers or hired for the 
occasion. Formerly the farmer had to know only such simple tools 
as the plough, scythe, axe and hoe, but now, if he is to be successful, 
he must know the gasoline engine, reaper and binder, ensilage cutter, 
threshing machine, seed sower, separator and many others. Instead 
of driving for half a day to see a man who may be away when he gets 
there, he now does the business in five minutes by telephone. His 
mail is delivered every day, so he keeps informed as to what is happen- 
ing in the city, and he has the weather forecast telephoned to him. The 
farmer of to-day must know more about the ground than his father or 
grandfather did, as he must raise larger crops and do much more business 
for the same or a less net gain. It is now cheaper to buy ready-made 
at the store, many things which were formerly manufactured at home, 
so to a large extent, that crude form of manual training which was 
the heritage of every farmer boy, has been eliminated. It has been 
thoughtlessly said that this form of work is the best kind of manual 
training, when the truth is that at its best, it was only a poor substitute, 
because farm work is such as to require only the use of the large, funda- 
mental muscles with their coarser adjustments, while motor training 
develops accurate motor ideas through a fine codrdination of muscular 
movements. \ 


Changed Conditions in the Schools. A discussion of manual training 
for country schools can be only a part of the larger subject, the whole 
future of the rural school. In the most progressive communities, we 
do not find the old type of district school, except perhaps for the younger 
children. The schools are consolidated or centralized and the pupils 
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are transported from a large territory. This has the advantage of 
making it possible to do better grading and to hire more efficient teachers, 
but it may be fairly asked if these teachers, many of whom are city bred 
and trained, and are not in sympathy with the farm, do not educate 
away from it instead of for it. 


The Teacher. As it is not possible to have a special teacher of 
manual training in the country schools, the work which is undertaken 
in this line, must be carried on by the regular grade teacher on whose 
ability and resourcefulness the success of the work will depend. It is 
a much more difficult task to secure the man or the woman who can do 
the work than it is to say what shall be done and how it shall be done. 
This difficulty may be overcome in two ways: first, by establishing 
in our agricultural colleges, a department for the training of teachers 
in which they may gain a thorough knowledge of the mechanic arts 
and of agriculture, and their application to the country school; second, 
by the appointment of a specially trained supervisor to give lessons 
and direct the work of those teachers who are already in the field. 


Forms of Work. Woodworking is only one form of manual train- 
ing. The subject may well include mechanical drawing, rope knotting 
and splicing, soldering, leather sewing and forming, and the proper 
use of the cold chisel and file. Work in all these lines is educational 
not only from the standpoint of hand and mind training, but also in 
that it meets a real need in farm life. 


Cost. The question of financial support for the regular school in 
a country district is really a serious one, and if anything is added to the 
course of study which will mean more expense, it must be of such a 
nature that the farmer will be convinced that it really pays. He would 
be much more willing to put his money into it if he found that his boy 
could make a drawing of a broken machine part which could be sent to 
the factory, or if he could save a day’s time by having some one at 
home who could splice the hay rope, solder the milk cans or mend the 
broken harness. The educational authorities of the state might well 
ask for and urge the passage of a law which would make possible the 
establishment and maintenance of this work in cities and towns through- 
out the state and provide for adequate supervision in rural communities. 
The cost of a woodworking equipment may vary from five or six dollars 
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Plate III. Boat, ten feet long. Built by country boys under twelve years of age. 


Plate V. 16’ skiff converted into a power boat. 
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for the ungraded rural school, to that for class work in the consolidated 
graded school which would cost from forty to sixty or seventy-five dol- 
lars. The cost of an equipment for the ungraded school may be elim- 
inated if the teacher is resourceful enough to secure tools from the 
different homes and knows enough about them to make them usable. 
Most farms have two or three planes, draw-knives, a collection of bits, 
keyhole saws, spoke shaves, hammers and axes which, because of their 
condition, are of no use at home but which could, with some work and 
a little “know-how” be made serviceable. 


Work Suggested. As has been suggested in the foregoing, the 
success of the work will depend first on the teacher. The teacher can 
teach no more than he knows, but even if he knows almost nothing about 
handwork he may do considerable good by furnishing his pupils with 
the opportunity to do something for themselves, and letting them learn 
through the slow and clumsy method of experimentation. The accom- 
panying illustrations, (Plates I, II, and III) show the spontaneous work 
of farmer boys under twelve years of age who were fortunate in having 
a father who was wise enough to let them attempt to do things. The 
boat, (Plate III) was made by two brothers ten and twelve years old 
who had never seen one before. The mechanical drawing and picture 
of the boat fitted with a gasoline engine, (Plates IV and V) show the 
later work of the same boys. The mechanical drawing was probably 
the first ever made by one of these boys and was sent in a letter to help 
explain how they wished to convert an ordinary flat bottomed skiff into 
alaunch. Permission was given and they worked all their spare time 
one winter rebuilding the boat and remodeling their engine so that it 
would work. The superintendent of the engine works in the next town 
told their father that they could never make the engine run a boat, but 
the father said that the boys were having such a good time that he 
hated to stop them, and to the surprise of all they succeeded in making 
a power boat which would go. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to explain the technic of different 
pieces but to try to point out what can be done and suggest sources of 
information regarding the making. This work should be the outgrowth 
of needs in the school and home. In a school with no equipment, the 
first problem should be the building of the work bench. Next in import- 
ance is some means of keeping the tools in good order which means 
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fitting up a grindstone, building a frame and boxing in under the stone 
to hold the water, and above it to keep the water from splashing. An 
old stone will probably need to be turned up true. When the equip- 
ment has been put into good condition, and racks made for holding the 
tools, attention can be given to the needs of the school. 


Problems for the School. Most country schools are in need of ven- 
tilators for the windows and it would be a simple thing to have each 
boy make one, learning how to plane straight and square, how to “lay 
out” and bore. Many other needs probably will be discovered such 
as the framing and putting up of a panel of burlap upon which to display 
work, the making of shelves for the windows, and boxes for plants. 
When the pupils are able to do a finer quality of work, they may make 
a desk set for, the teacher including a stationery box, pen tray, ink 
stand and rocker blotter. Simple apparatus for use in, physics and 
other school topics will follow in due time. 


Problems jor Home and Play. Among the articles which can easily 
be made are: coat hangers or coat and trousers hangers for the 
Sunday clothes, sleeve boards and stands, bushel boxes, boxes for 
shipping butter, whiffletrees, eveners, a weather vane and windmill, 
water wheels, horizontal bars, teeter boards, barrel stave hammocks, 
jumping standards, kites of different kinds, and for use in winter, 
skees, sleds and double runners. Most of the work outlined is such 
that it can be done with few tools and if the workmanship is not of the 
highest order, the pieces will be a success from the standpoint of use. 

All of this work will give the boys practice in the use of tools and 
as they gain in skill, they may be taught the principles of pattern mak- 
ing so that they can make a few simple patterns for such objects as 
wrenches to be used on the different farm tools and supporting brackets 
for timbers to be used in repairing buildings. It would often be a great 
help if a boy could make a pattern of a machine part and thus save 
sending half way across the country to the factory. This work should 
help to keep the boy interested in the farm and farm things, and to. 
educate him for and not away from this most important industry. 


APPENDIX 


If only one of the books referred to can be had, Wheeler’s Wood- 
working for Beginners is the best and most complete and is not only 
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Plate VI. toom equipped for $46.95. Brunswick, Maine. 


Plate VII. Work done with the equipment shown in Plate VI. 
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thoroughly accurate and reliable, but is particularly rich in suggestions 
of good things to make. The book, Beginning Woodwork at Home and 
in School, by Van Deusen, describes clearly the formal operations in 
woodworking and it should, if possible, be added to the list. Problems 
in Woodworking by Murray, is a collection of working drawings of 
manual training models and is intended for the use of specially trained 
teachers of woodworking. It would, however, add a large number of 
problems to be worked out, and the drawings would be of service in 
teaching mechanical drawing. The books by Beard are rich in 
suggestions, but many of the things are easier to describe and 
illustrate than to make, and the same things are taken up by Wheeler 
in a better way. 


EQUIPMENT OF COUNTRY SCHOOL, BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
Stock oN HAND OR PRESENTED BEFORE THE SCHOOL WAS STARTED. 


Lumber to build benches PURCHASED 
2 Vise Screws. Brought forward, $23.05 
Tool Chest, containing: 1 Rip Saw .95 
1 Bit Brace, 1 Rasp 7 Vise Screws, .40 2.80 
2 Hammers, 1 File i Screw and Nails, 74 
1 Saw (Cut off.), 1 Framing Square 1 Can of Glue 25 
4 Chisels, 1—}”, 2—3”, 1—1”,1 OilCan 1 Pozen Screws .12 
1 Draw Knife, 1 Oil Stone 1 Dozen Screws 03 
1 Pair of Dividers, 1 Set of 8 Bits Bench Pins -10 
1 Mallet, 1 Bench Dog 5 Whisk Brooms, $.12 .60 
1 Scratch Awl, 1 Block Plane Sand Paper 10 
PRESENTED BY THE TOWN aie rs 
4 Pound of Paper Files 50 
1 Box of Chalk Plane Cap 15 
12 Pencils 1 Quart of Oil .15 
PURCHASED Woop 
4 Pound of Drawing Paper $ .11 Hard Wood and Trucking .83 
18 Thumb Tacks -15 Pine, White Wood and Trucking LA 
9 Knives 4.39 1” Bass Wood .50 
9 Drawing Boards and Compasses 2.10 
8 Block Planes, $.70 5.60 Lazor 
1 Smooth Plane, 1.35 1.35 Fixing Vise Screw .10 
5 Spoke Shaves, .25 1.25 Labor on Benches 7.50 
5 Gauges, .10 .50 he 
5 Try Squares, .20 1.00 Total, $40.95 
2 Chisels 1”, .40 .80 Number of Boys: 
2 Chisels 4”, .30 -60 Grade VIII 18 
5 Back Saws, .85 4.25 Grade IX 17 
1 Cut off Saw, .95 .95 aa 
Carried forward, $23.05 Total, 35 


Each class was divided into two divisions. 
Each boy worked one and one-fourth hours a week. 
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Plate VIII. Force pump. Made from old bicycle pumps by a country boy. 
Plate IX. Teeter board. Made by country boys. 


Boat fitted with clock-work furnishing power to run a screw propeller. 
Made by a country boy, without assistance. 


The Adaptation of Pattern to Material 


JAMES ParRTON HANEY 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


NE who would devise a decoration for an object must approach 
() his problem in the light of its shape, purpose and material. The 
shape of the form will determine the structure of the design, 
and its purpose or use the extent of the decoration; but the particular 
character of the pattern, that which serves to distinguish it from other 
patterns, will result from the material in which it is developed. 
Other articles by the writer have discussed this triple approach 
of the designer to his problem.* They have indicated where he must 
search for his motifs, and how their beauty is to be developed when 
found.t The present discussion deals with those considerations which 
arise from the peculiarities of material, and the different ways in which 
process conditions pattern. As, however, the materials to which decor- 
ations may be applied are many, while those available for use in schools _ 
are few, the discussion has for the most part been confined to the latter, 
with the intent of defining the characteristics of pattern to be developed 
in them. 


* Studio, Oct., 1907. 
¢ Year-Book, Council of Supervisors, 1906. 
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in different materials. Even an observer with but little know- 

ledge of design will recognize this, if he but examine the draw- 
ings shown in Fig. 1. These it is evident are planned as patterns to 
be wrought in quite different media, and a few moments consideration 
will serve to make plain the reasons for the changes which the rose 
has sustained in its translation into leaded glass, stencil, textile and 
wood. 

In planning for the glass (Fig. 1 b) the designer has had to reduce 
his subject to the simplest form. Each part he has been obliged to 
make of such shape that it could be cut, while each outline he has had 
to remember will appear as an emphatic strap of lead. Above all he 
has been obliged to plan carefully the distribution of his design, that 
it may be so braced by its metallic supports, that when completed in 
glass and raised from the horizontal to the vertical it will not buckle 
and collapse of its own weight. 

Considerations similarly determined by material have governed 
the making of the stencil (Fig. 1 c) which has required care in the arrange- 
ment of its “ties” that the pattern might not fall apart in use. The 
masses have been so related that each serves to explain itself as petal, 
stem or leaf; projecting points and loose straps of paper have been 
avoided, and nice consideration has been given to the relative size of 
masses and connecting lines, that these may appear to advantage on 
the particular material employed, ubeiieGe smooth paper or plaster, 
rough canvas or burlap. 

The textile pattern (Fig. 1 a) must is made with thought of the 
weave and loom to be employed, the number of threads in the repeats, 
the number of colors possible in the pattern. Certain lines and approx- 
imate curves are possible in such a design; others are beyond the power 
of the loom. Fig. 2 a, shows another very different and characteristic 
treatment of the flower in lace with colored insets. 

Lastly the rose to be cut in stone or carved in wood offers a problem 
different in every way from those which precede it. The flowers must 
now be shown in relief caused by raised surface and sunken background, 
instead of being represented by flat masses of tone. The designer 
must think of his pattern in the round. (Fig.1.d) He must secure effect 
by contrasts of boss and hollow; he must leave room in the recesses 
for chisel or drill to work, and remember that his conventional flower 
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Fig. 1. The Rose in Various Materials, 
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though in relief should merely suggest the real flower, and not seem 
an exaggerated blossom cemented upon the surface it decorates. 


THE CHARACTER DEPENDENT ON MATERIAL 


The failure to appreciate the limitations of reproduction stands 
in the way of the student unacquainted with the details of manufacture. 
Peculiarities of treatment attach to every process, so that it may be truly 
said that no one can design successfully for a material with which one is 
not familiar, or for a process one does not understand. Few trained 
designers are familiar with many materials, the work of each lying 
for the most part within a modest round. But with the members of 
this circle the worker is entirely at home. He learns always to think 
of his material, and of the changes it must undergo in being cut or woven, 
carved or hammered into pattern. In designing for wood he not 
only ‘‘thinks wood,” but the particular kind of wood to be employed— 
its elasticity, grain and toughness. His design he should have declare 
itself ‘for wood” when finished, just as it would declare itself “for 
clay,” when for that more plastic medium, forms expressive of its 
plasticity have been devised. 

Following the suggestions which professional practice thus offers, 
the beginner will be wise to familiarize himself very completely with 
the media for which he plans, and with the means—the tools and oper- 
ations—by which his patterns are to be reproduced. Within the limi- 
tations of elementary work this is entirely possible, and the school pupil 
as designer, may with great profit become craftsman, working out his 
pattern for leather, clay, metal or stenciled textile. Particularly should 
the worker aim to become familiar with the “‘character’’ which material 
stamps upon the design to be embodied in it. Asa pattern for carving 
was said, when well designed, to declare itself “for wood,” so each of 
the long list of materials in which designs can be wrought, illustrates 
in the best motif planned for it, a character peculiar to itself. The 
pattern for any one material cannot be translated unchanged to another. 

This declaration of material in pattern is well illustrated in Fig. 
2, where (a) appears a pattern to be made of pieces of fine tissue joined 
together by knotted loops of thread, (b) a design to be modeled in 
clay, (c) a pattern to be cut in wood with the skew blade of a chip 
carving knife, and (d) a jewel to be sawn from metal, chased and filled 
with enamel and linked together with loops of wire. Not one of these 
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patterns is translatable; each can be successful only in the material for 
which it was originally planned. 


BEAUTY 


But in making the translation from nature, something must be 
sought in every pattern besides the character rising out of its fitness 
for the material. If the completed design is to be acceptable, beauty 
must appear in it as well, though how this is to be brought about is 
not so easily said. 

The order in which a pattern is to be developed is practically the 
same for all designs. One first plans its shape or structure, then decides 
the extent of it, then the main masses of its arrangement. Up to this 
point opportunity for the development of beauty has appeared but 
in a limited way, albeit there is beauty in fine arrangement and sound 
structure. But the refinements of pattern are still to be created, the 
conventionalized elements are to be elaborated, and subtle curves, 
smooth rhythms and nice harmonies of line and mass are to be perfected. 

Thus beauty arises in the breaking up of the main masses and their 
evolution into conventional forms. Much of it will be a reflection of 
the charm of the natural elements employed. The designer works in 
“the flat,’’ and for the time being “‘in line,” but as he weaves his lines 
into stems, and builds up masses of leaves and flowers, he seeks to retain 
the peculiar excellence of each element, and to display it in a form repro- 
ducible in the material to be employed. 

This effort to translate the beauty of nature goes on continuously 
in the designer’s work, but certain definite steps are to be noted in the 
evolution. Primarily there must be a selection made from the natural 
form. The process by which this is effected and decorative aspects 
determined has already been explained.* With the salient character- 
istics of the form in mind the designer proceeds to plan the pattern, 
sketching its main masses and lesser elements within the spaces set 
apart to be elaborated as “‘subject matter.’’ Next comes the refinement 
of the elements planned, not only in rhythm, but through the introduction 
of those aspects of the motif which lend themselves best to development 
either in the round or flat as the case may be. 

After the planning has been carried thus far, the third step is under- 
taken looking to the adaptation in detail of the pattern to the material. 


* Year-Book, 1906. 
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Each line must now be reviewed to see whether it will permit repro- 
duction, and each curve must be questioned as to whether it can be cut 
or shaped by the process to be employed. Details which would be lost 
in masses are reduced in number and separated; other details that 
threaten to cut the pattern up into unsatisfactory parts are fused 
together or entirely omitted. Thus the draughtsman proceeds until 
the pattern is complete, his constant aim being to condition each part 
by the requirements of beauty and the necessities of reproduction. 

Given, therefore, the same natural element for use in different 
materials, it may be that its employment will achieve interest and 
beauty in each (See Fig. 1). But each, as already noted, will stamp 
its individuality on the design. This is made plain in Fig. 3, wherein 
is Shown the process of planning a pattern for the handle of a paper 
knife, its evolution into a design for carving, and its similar development 
into a design for pierced metal. 

In Fig. 3 a, the first steps have been undertaken. ‘The main masses 
of pattern have been decided upon and are indicated tentatively by 
sketch lines which show the rhythms of the areas which are to be devel- 
oped as subject matter. In ‘b’” the handle is shown with these masses 
arranged for carving. The designer has sought to secure as much 
relief as possible and as little background. What there is of the latter 
is distributed in small areas bounded by rounded lines, and corners 
easily gotten into by the smaller chisels and gouges. There being no 
difficulty in representing in a carving, one form resting upon another, 
the draughtsman has freely used this device for simplifying his masses 
by laying leaf on leaf, and so gaining richness without the use of additional 
background. Each of the forms has been planned to stand out as a 
rounded surface, with sharp and sparkling lights in contrast with the 
dark of the sunken areas. 

This pattern for carving considers throughout the possibilities which 
reside in a relief design for wood. But such design, it has already been 
premised, cannot be translated unchanged into another material. The 
decorating elements and background when reduced to their simplest 
terms, as in Fig. 3c no longer explain themselves. The superimposed 
leaf forms, quite plain in the carving, do not declare themselves as leaves 
in the silhouette. If, therefore, the motif used in the carved handle, 
is to be employed as a pattern for pierced copper (in which the design 
will depend largely on outline) changes must be made which will retain 
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the beauty of the pattern, but will so modify the details that each 
separate element will stand clear of its neighbors, and by its character- 
istic shape explain itself, as leaf, stem, or flower. The development of 
Fig. 3c into a pattern thus suitable for pierced metal is shown in Fig. 3d. 

Thus it is seen that while the designer approaches different materials 
by the same general path, his way soon branches in different directions. 
His first tentative sketches consider the general “‘lay out”’ of the pattern, 
its main masses, and its relative plainness or complexity, but with this 
much done all further progress must be made along the particular road . 
which leads to the development of beautiful details possible of trans- 
lation into the proposed material. 

In not every case will perfect adaptation be possible. Fig. 4 illus- 
trates this in the case of a woven carpet in which the designer has sought 
to reproduce the beauty of certain flower and leaf forms. Owing how- 
ever to the limitations of the loom his curves originally planned as 
smooth and free-flowing lines he has had to adapt to the squared paper 
under-lay on which the pattern must finally be prepared. Step-like 
interruptions and transitions therefore mark the woven form. ‘These 
it must be the designer’s business to obviate so far as he can by alter- 
ations in his pattern wherever the translation threatens to destroy the 
beauty of line or mass. The more clever he is, and the better acquainted 
with the devices which may be used, the better will be his adaptation 
and the less visible the shortcomings imposed by the process. 


GENERAL DIVISIONS OF APPLIED DESIGN 


The designs developed for the handle of the paper knife, Fig. 3, 
illustrate the two main classes into which all patterns fall, those in 
the flat (Fig. 3d) which depend on line or on difference of tone or color 
to distinguish their masses, and those in relief (Fig. 3b) which secure 
contrast through light and shade. 


Characteristics of Designs in the Flat. Patterns which are to be devel- 
oped in the flat may, according to the necessities of the material, be 
printed, stained, painted, stamped, woven, etched, engraved, etc. They 
may be developed in line, in black and white or in color, or may use 
some processes which will serve to alter the texture of part of the mate- 
rial. This alteration of texture is illustrated by the biting of the acid 
in an etched metal design, so that the background is slightly roughened. 
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Some designs for woodwork achieve the same result by the use of a mat- 
ting tool. In a woven brocade this difference is secured by changing the 
character of the weave in different elements. In lace as in Fig. 5 a 
similar result is secured by altering the nature of the “filling,” making 
it in some places close and in some open. Each material has its indi- 
vidual possibilities, and these must be learned by the designer who 
would develop details by means of this device. 

Designs for the flat may be divided into three general classes. In 
the first the pattern is in line alone, with the related masses in a single 
tone, in the second the masses are distinguished from the background 
and appear in one or more tones. Examples of the latter are seen in 
printed stencil and woodblock patterns, and in fretted designs for wood 
and metal. The emphasis in the second class is largely on the outline 
or silhouette, and naturalistic details must for the most part be simple 
and unobtrusive. 

The third class is represented by designs—woven, embroidered, 
appliquéd or engraved—which are permitted by their process of repro- 
duction to show the larger masses filled with details distinguished from 
one another by color or texture. In these patterns the richness of the 
design is dependent in part upon the relations of pattern and background 
but in large measure upon the minor elements which may be introduced 
in great number. Opportunity offers in them for the representation 
of many naturalistic details which cannot be shown in the patterns 
previously referred to. 

In all designs for the flat there is great necessity for refined outline 
and smooth rhythms. The masses of the background play a significant 
part and must be as well related to one another as are those of the sub- 
ject matter. The fact that these designs are for “the flat”? makes it 
essential that the designer constantly keep in mind this fact. He must 
avoid having them pretend to any relief or naturalistic modeling; all 
shading which is shown must be of a highly formal nature, and the 
pattern must present no reality in treatment; it must be mural and not 
pictorial in character. 

In the group of designs which includes printed and woven 
patterns, it is possible to represent various details of the form lying one 
over another, but in those which explain themselves by outline or 
silhouette the different elements must for the most part be kept separate. 
Foreshortening is for this reason easily shown in conventional motifs 
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to be printed or woven, but not so easily in stencil or fret patterns. 
Each material has certain possibilities in the development of details, 
and success in the handling of each comes to the designer who attempts 
with the material no more than it can easily do. 


Characteristics of Designs in Relief. ‘The emphasis in these patterns 
is on light and shade; their richness is dependent on rounded surfaces, 
and bright reflections in contrast with deep accents of shadow. Two 
general divisions may be made of them; those in which the relief is high 
and those in which it is low. In the first the surface consists of rounded 
bosses of or concavities with high lights upon the edges; in the second 
the relief is uniform and little raised above the background. The first 
type is more often met with in stone and wood carvings, and in repoussé 
decorations made by beating up metal from behind. There is a certain 
massiveness that attaches to such designs, and this characteristic must 
be preserved in the shapes which are planned; stringy and angular 
forms are less satisfactory than are strong and well rounded ones. 

The flat design in relief is characteristic of leather, a material which 
allows but slight modeling. It is also employed in clay tiles or vases 
and in carved wood where the ornaments are to be kept low. It is 
possible in design of the first class to show several forms, as leaves, 
flowers or berries superimposed, one upon another, but the lower the 
relief the less successful is such representation. Thus Fig. 3b, shows 
a carving in wood, in which several leaves are grouped together to form 
a single mass in the pattern. A similar design planned for leather would 
be more satisfactory were the elements kept more distinct and the 
overlapping surfaces reduced in number. (See Fig. 12.) 

In all designs intended to be cut, pressed, carved or hammered 
into shape, consideration must be given to the technique of the tool. 
Angles, small channels and narrow spaces must not be schemed unless 
the designer is satisfied that the tool to be employed will have room 
in which to work. The designer should also keep in mind the nature 
of the surface, edge and angle, which the particular tool to be used will 
develop in the finished form. Not only should the preliminary pattern 
to be carved bespeak itself ‘“‘for wood” but the decoration when com- 
pleted should declare the tool which has produced it. With this prin- 
ciple in mind the designer planning a carving will remember the possibility 
of translating his reliefs into modeled surfaces marked by the crisp edge and 
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smart shadow which the gouge alone can give, while he who plans for beaten 
metal will attempt no undercutting in his high relief, but will aim for beauty 
through more gently rounded surfaces and shining ball-shaped forms. 

As the pattern for one material cannot be used for another, so one 
material should not attempt to imitate another. The tool-work required 
in the development of each should be respected, and the chisel, hammer 
and spatula allowed to make their processes plain in their respective 
materials, which should not later be smoothed, scraped or polished 
down to uniform sameness. 


MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


The materials to which designs may be applied are multiform in 
number. It is impossible here to discuss the characteristics of even 
a majority of them, nor for those engaged in school work, would it be 
of particular advantage to analyze the technique which must be learned 
by the designer for point lace, for woven carpet or stained glass. Designs 
for materials like these cannot with profit be made in the schoolroom, 
and it were better that the discussion be confined to processes which 
may be developed in connection with the simpler crafts. Even for 
the latter a very considerable list of materials offers, and in the man- 
ipulation of each, a number of processes present themselves. Paper 
may be stenciled, may be stamped by hand or printed in a press. Wood 
may be stained, sawn, carved, burnt, incised and inlaid. Textiles may 
be stenciled, stamped, stained and embroidered; if facilities permit they 
may be woven. Metal may be sawn, beaten and enameled. Leather 
may be tooled, cut and burnt, and clay may be modeled. 

Even in this brief list too many processes appear to permit of each 
being treated individually. For our purpose it will suffice if nine or 
ten of the most important are reviewed. It will also simplify the dis- 
cussion, if the previous division be borne in mind, and the analysis 
made to turn first upon those ‘‘flat”’ patterns which may be developed 
for printing, staining, burning, stamping, stenciling and sawing (piercing 
or fretting) and second upon those to be wrought “‘in relief”? by pressing 
or hammering, carving or modeling. 


PRINTED DESIGNS 


The limitations of school work restrict the discussion of printed 
designs to those which may be reproduced by photo-engraving, as head 
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and tail pieces, initials, program-covers, etc. In these patterns, lines 
and flat masses may be developed with great freedom and within an 
extremely wide range, the forms varying from the simplest silhouetted 
spots to units of the most elaborate detail. 

For the most part the motif satisfactory for school work will be 
one of masses treated in flat tones and strong outlines, Fig. 
6 b, e; though many highly satisfactory designs may be developed in 
line alone (See Fig. 6 a, c, f). While the process thus permits great lati- 
tude in the units planned, it requires for satisfactory reproduction that 
they be drawn on a large scale and photographed down. If tone is 
introduced into any of the masses, the drawing must be reproduced by 
a half-tone plate. In this the whites of the original will appear 
slightly grayed. 


STAINED DESIGNS 


Designs may be painted or stained upon a variety of materials; 
wood and textiles are the most satisfactory for use in school, though at - 
times it may be possible to undertake the development of painted 
designs for china. Patterns for the latter material admit of great variety 
and treatment, but those for wood should be kept quite simple, and 
limited in most cases to small motifs for the decoration of panels, or 
to strap patterns developed in connection with highly conventionalized 
forms, as decorations for box tops, rack-ends, etc., (Fig. 7 a, b,c, d.) These 
motifs may be applied as medalion-like figures, which it is wise to make 
highly formal in character, that they may be appropriate to the stiff 
unyielding material on which they appear. As an aid in emphasizing 
their features and formality, it is desirable to surround the design with 
a strong dark outline. 

Stained designs for textiles should see the unit made of good size 
and simplified by the union or omission of small details. The pattern 
is applied by tracing and the dye laid on with a brush. These stained 
patterns will be strengthened by a strong outline, which may be used 
both to define details and to surround the pattern as a whole. Lines 
of this nature serve the same purpose as the couching cord used in the 
appliqué patterns illustrated in Fig. 7 e, f, g, h. 

The conventional units for these designs it is well to keep as massive 
as possible, and flowers with loose petals and string like stems should 
be avoided. While it is not necessary to make the unit as formal as 
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that recommended for wood, the use of small and niggling spots and 
wandering scroll-like branches is to be deprecated. It is further recom- 
mended that these stained designs, whether for wood or textile, be 
represented without even conventional treatment of light and shade. 
They are better perfectly flat. 


INCISED AND BURNED DESIGNS 


Linear designs may be applied to wood or to leather by incising 
or burning. Similar patterns may also be executed in models made 
of thin metal by the pressure of a sharp pointed tool or by strings of 
dots made with a prick punch. These designs are better when made 
of abstract motifs or formal floral units. On wood they are to be cut 
with a veining tool or V-shaped chisel; on leather the pressure of a narrow 
modeling tool will secure the same result. The channel in wood may 
be left open, may be darkened with stain or may be filled with some 
plastic material like “gesso,” which hardens on application, so that 
it may be sandpapered down till the incised line appears as a narrow 
light-colored inlay on a darker ground. 

The incised pattern is of chief use as a border of straps and inter- 
lacing frets suitable for the decoration of panels of various description. 
Units similar to those spoken of under the head of stained designs may 
also be made as incised patterns, the emphasis being very strongly 
directed to the beauty of the line employed. 

Instead of the veining or modeling tool these linear patterns for 
wood or leather may be burned with a pyrograph point. This produces 
a strong dark line which may be employed in straps and geometric 
interlaces, or may be combined with small masses uniformly blackened 
with the heated tool. Designs so developed, if limited in area, may 
be applied to small panels, box tops, knife handles, card cases, etc., 
but the process should be restricted in school work to minor forms and 
simple patterns; larger and more florid designs are almost without 
exception unsatisfactory. (See Fig. 8.) 


STAMPED DESIGNS—-BLOCK PRINTING 


Paper and textiles may be decorated with repeating patterns 
stamped by hand. The blocks used for the purpose are made of wood, 
which has been so carved with gouge and chisel that the pattern is left 
in relief, like the letter face of a leaden type. By the use of different 
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stamps in combination, and by employing two or more colors, patterns 
of considerable diversity may be produced, including borders and all- 
over designs for end papers, book covers, mats, cushions, curtains, etc. 
This process is peculiarly suited to school work though not employed 
commercially except in certain Eastern countries. 

The size of the unit will be conditioned largely by the design. For 
“end papers,” used to line the covers of books, the blocks may be from 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch square, those used on the outside 
covers may be a trifle larger, and those for textile patterns larger still, 
up to.an area of some five inches square. 

The process requires that the material to be stamped be placed 
on a slightly padded surface, and the block coated with dye or diluted 
oil paint firmly pressed upon it. The material is then shifted so that 
the space for the next unit rests upon the pad, and the block recharged 
for the succeeding impression. Designs stamped thus upon textiles | 
may later be treated in interesting manner, by embroidering a few 
threads of color upon each unit. 

The most satisfactory unit for the wood block, is one character- 
ized by simplicity and massiveness. Large and elaborate forms are 
unsatisfactory, but small and simple silhouettes lend themselves readily 
to this treatment. Patterns with narrow thread-like lines and minute 
details cannot be carved by any but the most skilful hands. Indeed 
designs of this type are not desirable; for they reproduce indifferently 
upon the woven textile surface, and are not characteristic of the wooden 
stamp employed in their production. In a general way the wood block 
unit should resemble that which may be used for the small stencil, 
save that “ties” are not necessary in the block to hold the elements 
of the pattern together. The motifs employed should be solid rather 
than scattered, with simple curves and masses of blot-like nature that 
will print well on the more or less open mesh of the material. 
(See Fig. 9.) 

The spaces which appear between the repeats form an important 
element in block patterns. Attention should therefore be given to 
developing satisfactory relations between each separate unit, and those 
which are near it. It is well in planning repeating designs to sketch 
in several of the related units that one may see exactly the effect of 
the pattern before the block is cut. 
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STENCILED DESIGNS 


Stencil designs in school work will chiefly be of value as patterns 
to be applied to textiles. A very much more limited field offers for 
the application of such patterns to wood and paper. The stencil is 
made by cutting out the lines and masses of the pattern after this has 
been drawn on a prepared oil paper or on a tag paper which is later shel- 
laced. That the pattern may hold together it is necessary that each 
element or space be separated from its neighbor by a narrow ‘“‘tie”’ 
of paper. These “ties” are characteristic of stencil patterns. (Fig. 10.) 

In use the stencil is pinned down upon the material, and color is 
rubbed through the open spaces by means of a short-haired brush. Care 
must be taken that the color is thin, and the brush lightly charged, or 
it will gum along the edges, or extend and blot beneath them. The 
usual practice is to cut out the pattern and allow the color of the material 
to serve as a background. In skilful hands, however, the process may 
be reversed and the background cut away and stained with dye leaving 
the color of the textile to appear in the design. (See Fig. 1Uc). 

The stencil motif may take a great variety of forms ranging from 
simple geometric spots and interlaces to highly complex units derived 
from natural sources. The simpler silhouettes of flowers and leaves 
are all that can be successfully developed in school work. As an aid 
in planning these designs the pupil may sketch them first as a series 
of boldly related masses of leaves and flower parts. The details may 
be drawn in with broad lines, each of which represents a tie. The ties 
which form details within the mass should be of uniform width. Care 
is to be taken to avoid free ends of paper which when cut will appear 
as pointed tags, for these are soon destroyed in use. 

One or more colors may be used in a stenciled pattern. In com- 
mercial work, separate stencils are frequently employed for each color, 
but in school practice a single stencil will suffice if separate brushes are 
used for the different colors, and care is taken when the stain is applied, 
that it appear only in the elements for which it has been planned. 


PIERCED DESIGNS 
Pierced designs may be sawn in metal or wood and similar patterns 
cut in leather to be mounted by gluing or sewing upon some other 
material. Copper is the metal most satisfactory in school work, although 
in certain designs sheet-zinc or brass may be employed. The forms 
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that may be made of these metals include paper-knives, buckles, fobs, 
hinges, lock scutcheons, etc. (Fig. 11.) 

A very limited opportunity offers in school work for the making 
of fretted designs in wood. Commercially the process is chiefly employed 
in making pierced panels for upright pianos, but with the exception of 
the paper knife handle, the stamp box, and a few other unimportant 
models there is little opportunity for its legitimate use in school. 

In practice the design is traced upon the metal or wood, and the 
portions to be cut away are drilled for the insertion of the fine blade 
of the fret saw. The sawing is done on a table with a projecting lip, 
which allows the sheet of material to be supported, while the operator 
cuts with short up and down strokes along the lines of the pattern. 

The nature of the process conditions the design to a very high degree. 
Short curves and sharp angles are difficult to cut, while elements of 
the pattern attached at but one end are, like similar elements of a stencil, 
liable to damage when the object is in use. The design should therefore 
consist of a number of silhouetted forms which touch one another, but 
do not overlap; each element of the pattern must be distinct enough 
to explain itself. Sharp projecting points are to be avoided and empha- 
sis is to be placed upon outlines and upon smooth and rhythmic curves 
which may be easily followed by the saw. 

Details in pierced metal patterns must as a rule be of the simplest 
character. Stem and branch forms may be employed as it is possible 
to develop these as a series of interlacing straps of metal, but the intro- 
duction of minor floral parts serves to weaken the design, and is not 
in keeping with the resistent nature of the material. The convention- 
alized forms should approach the abstract. The motifs may be left 
plain or may be at times modeled in low relief or engraved with struc- 
tural details. (See Fig. 11c.) 

Pierced designs for leather should be developed on the same lines 
as those for copper, the material being removed with knife or scissors. 
Few satisfactory models, however, offer for the use of this procees; 
unless strongly attached to the material on which they are to be mounted 
the elements of the design are liable to become loose and unsightly. 


PRESSED DESIGNS IN LEATHER 


Certain kinds of leather offer opportunity to the craftsman to 
develop patterns by tooling the surface. Much of the beauty of the 
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designs will depend on the fact that the light is caught on edges and points 
of the decoration, and the surface given a sparkle and beauty not to be 
secured in the flat. 

The material to be used is sheepskin, light cowhide or calfskin. 
This is pressed down while wet with a metal tool resembling the mod- 
eler’s spatula. Different leathers permit more or less tooling, but in 
no case is the relief more than 7, to $ of an inch high. Thus only very 
shallow surface modeling is possible. The background may be left 
plain, or polished by repeated rubbing by the tool; it is possible also 
by means of a matting tool to stipple it with a fine all-over design of 
spots, circles and florets. Linear designs in which outlines only have 
been tooled form a satisfactory decoration for simple models. It 1s 
permissible to stain both these and the more elaborate designs, but the 
application of color should be made very conservatively. 

The school models to be developed in leather include belts, purses 
and card-cases, small book covers and mats, corners of blotter pads, etc. 
Designs for these should be limited to simple arrangements of straps 
and masses. A type of pattern similar to that employed for pierced 
metal work is desirable, though it is possible in leather to represent one 
form lapping or extending over another. High relief such as that 
necessary to represent several superimposed forms (as in a bunch of 
berries) cannot be successfully shown; designs seeking to employ such 
motifs must, therefore, reduce them in complexity, and represent the 
different elements separately or slightly overlapping one another. For 
the same reason foreshortened forms must be represented in a conven- 
tional way, with the emphasis largely on the edges which are raised to 
catch the light. Variety may be secured by modeling up the mid- 
veins of leaves, and by the employment of small circles or bosses to 
represent stamen or pistil ends, seeds or berries. (See Fig. 12.) 

As the material employed is soft and flexible, points and angles 
should not be made sharp but slightly rounded, and as a general rule, | 
the amount of background should be small as compared with the 
decorative elements in relief. 


REPOUSSE DESIGNS IN METAL 


Repoussé designs are made by hammering thin metal upon a bed 
of pitch. This process raises the metal from the back and leaves it 
upon the surface as a series of line and bosses with rounded edges. Either 
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copper or brass may be used in school work as both lend themselves 
to interesting models in the form of buckles, trays, placques, push plates, 
lock scutcheons, hinges, etc. 

From the nature of the process it will be evident that the type of 
design suited to leather work may also be developed in repoussé. Com- 
plicated masses may be tooled in either material, but the temptation 
to plan these should be avoided. The patterns best suited to metal 
are those which acknowledge the resistant quality of the material, the 
more satisfactory examples taking the form of strap decorations devel- 
oped into formal units, which offer in their highly conventionalized 
outlines only a suggestion of the natural base from which they have 
been drawn. As the elliptical form is one easily reproduced, it is possible 
by combination of units of this type to build up the more complex 
elements of the pattern. Highly natural forms may be developed by 
careful tooling, but these at best are not as characteristic of metal 
as the simpler units. Overlapping or superimposed forms may also 
be shown, but the same caution is to be given regarding these, as in the 
case of leather patterns; simple overlapping will be successful, but 
highly built up forms are not satisfactory. (See Fig. 13.) 


CARVED DESIGNS IN WOOD 


Wood carving is an art which demands a very considerable amount 
of time before it becomes possible for the craftsman to execute patterns 
of any complexity. For this reason its limitations in school work 
are marked. The process involves the sinking of a background to a 
depth dependent on the relief of the design, and the modeling of the 
surface by means of various chisels and gouges. Highly natural effects 
can thus be secured by the skilled carver and great richness of surface 
developed through the contrasts of high lights and deep shadows. 

The fact that wood may thus be easily shaped and surface modeled, 
and that clean, crisp edges may be obtained in it, makes possible the 
development of conventional units showing subtle and attractive differ- 
ences of light and shade, while the different planes made by several 
overlapping forms, may also be represented with success. 

But the pattern requiring much naturalistic modeling is unsuited 
both to the work of the school and the skill which may be developed 
in the time that offers. The most useful type is that offered by the 
interlacing straps of the Scandinavian carver, or drawn from the low 
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relief of the Gothic panel. These simple designs may be appropriately 
applied to rack-ends, tabourettes, tops, trays, panels, made in the 
school workshop. 

Care must be taken that patterns for carving do not require the 
representation of small separate elements in high relief. Forms of this 
kind may be hammered up in metal but owing to the structure of wood 
are difficult to cut and liable to splinter in use. For school designs 
formal units will be found more satisfactory than naturalistic elements. 
(See Fig. 14.) 

MODELED DESIGNS IN CLAY 


Clay, like wood, may be modeled to show naturalistic elements in 
high relief. It may also have natural forms painted on or beneath the 
glaze, but neither of these types of decoration is truly representative 
of the material. More satisfactory are those which hint at nature but 
attempt no realistic or photographic reproduction. What are known 
as “slip” patterns may be appropriately applied to vases and tiles, or 
conventional flowers or leaves may be modeled in low relief or painted 
upon the biscuit. It is desirable that the pattern in relief have rounded 
edges that will not shed the glaze when in the furnace or break off in 
subsequent handling. 

The elements of the design though they are applied to the model 
after the form has been shaped, should nevertheless have the appearance 
of being part of the material. They should, like repoussé patterns, seem 
to be a development of the background and not an addition made as 
an afterthought. Softly folding leaves, strap arrangements of basket- 
like bands and enclosing stem forms terminating in rounded or geo- 
metrical flowers thus appear among the more desirable fornisto be applied 
to the clay models made in the school pottery. The accompanying 
illustrations will serve to make plain the types of designs which are 
recommended. (See Fig. 15.) 


PRINCIPLES OF ADAPTATION 


From the foregoing discussion of the adaptation of pattern to mate- 
rial certain principles may be deduced. A brief statement of them follows: 


(aA) The character of the material should be expressed in the design. 


Each of the materials discussed has a character of its own, and it 
has been shown that the design to be applied to it is best, when it 
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permits such character to be fully shown. Metal designs should show 
the malleable quality of the metal, wood forms the carvable character 
of wood, and pottery the plastic nature of clay. 

No one material should attempt to reproduce the decorative char- 
acter of another; clay forms should appear as modeled and not carved; 
stenciled ‘designs should declare themselves frankly as such, and mosaic 
patterns should be reserved for the process which employs the tessera. 


(B) The conventional elements used should offer the natural form 
in ws particular adaptation to the material. 


Each material accepts one type of conventionalization as more 
satisfactory than any other. The designer in this material should 
familiarize himself with this type of motif, and learn the changes that 
may be rung upon it. Naturalistic reproduction he should avoid, 
rather seeking in his different patterns, to show in each the happiest 
way in which nature’s suggestions have been modified to meet the 
demands of process. In planning any pattern he must remember that 
the details of expression are to be made strictly dependent upon the 
limitations of treatment. He should demand of his material only that 
which it can be made to do well and avoid attempts to make it do the 
impossible. 


(c) The design must lend itself to the technique of the tool. 


The application of each pattern requires the use of some particular 
process. The foregoing discussion has indicated how different are the 
tools and operations necessary to translate the plan of the draughtsman 
into the material for which it is prepared. It has been made plain that 
no success can be achieved in any process unless the designer is fam- 
iliar with the means he must employ to bring the pattern into being. 
He must, in planning each detail, know exactly the work which the tool 
is to do to reproduce it. If the pattern is to be sawn the saw must not be 
asked to make impossible turns; if it is to be gouged the gouge must have 
room in which to work. The designer should not even ask that the 
craftsman perform difficult feats; rather the pattern should demand 
that which the tool can readily perform. The completed decoration 
should bespeak this ease, that the eye may find pleasure in noting how 
cleverly a single stroke or two has given detail to carved or to modeled 
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surface. The pattern as a whole should respect the tool which creates 
it and acknowledge the means of its creation in its every line. 


SUMMARY 


As early stated in this analysis, the requirements the designer is 
bound to observe may be best stated in the words—beauty and char- 
acter. Beauty, the designer must seek through the study of natural 
elements, and their translation into rhythmic lines and masses struc- 
turally adequate and replete with interest; character he must secure 
through careful adjustment of every part of his pattern to the require- 
ments of the material and the limitations of process. In his quest he 
must answer direct and searching questions;—How is the design to be 
reproduced? What type of motif is best suited to this process? Will 
line or mass, or light and shade play the most important part in the 
completed pattern? How is the contrast of textures to be obtained? 
Is relief possible and how high may it be? What detail is possible and 
how much is desirable?—These are but types of such queries. The 
designer must be able to respond to them and to many more before he 
is properly prepared to take his first draft. Each new problem involves 
a fresh set of questions and each problem stands as a test of the drafts- 
man in the theory and practice of his art. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion bears very directly on the limitations of 
school design, and makes plain the necessity of an approach to school 
problems by paths which shall lead the pupil to familiarity both with 
the principles of design, and with the application of such principles in 
a practical way. School design in other words, should be made real 
design, and this it cannot become unless the child who makes the pattern 
understands the process necessary to its reproduction. It were futile 
to expect any insight or interest in the subject of design when the worker 
is hurried from process to process. If success is to be achieved and the 
pupil made conscious of the import of the subject he is studying, he 
must be required to work out a number of related problems that he 
may gain technical skill with comprehension of the difficulties involved 
and the measures to be taken to meet them. He must, in other words, 
be kept at work in one material until he knows it and the types of design 
best suited to it. 
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Design so taught becomes one of the most real and vital of school 
studies, replete with opportunities for the cultivation of taste, and 
immediately related to the constructive and industrial life about the 
worker; so taught the pupil learns to approach his work as does the 
professional, and in the process, cannot fail to grow in appreciation 
and in critical discernment. This sense and insight will stand him in 
excellent stead whatever may be the profession or trade he enters at 
the close of his school career. 
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A Shop Problem in Design 


FRANK EE. MATHEWSON 


HE greater part of the work in every department of a manual 
i, training or technical high school must necessarily be practice 

work on exercises or problems devised by the instructor for 
the purpose of giving instruction and _ illustrating the principles 
involved in the special line of work in that particular department. 
It is not practical or even possible to have the pupil first design 
and then make the drawings of all, or even a large portion of his 
own work. 

The idea of teaching constructive design through original effort 
on the part of a pupil is to be considered a matter of supreme importance, 
and ought to be limited to a few simple and unique exercises selected 
especially for this purpose. 

Facility in design ought not to be considered the chief aim of this 
work. It should be the developing of fundamental ideas in regard to 
the relations that exist between work at the drawing board and work 
in the shop: the awakening of the sense of proportion; suggesting the 
fitness of form, size, weight and materials to the requirements of the 
special problem under consideration. These are the really important 
features of work in constructive design. 

There is great value in encouraging thought about any exercise 
in order to discover the reasons for the many processes involved in 
working it out, thus unfolding to the receptive mind of the pupil the 
thoughts of the instructor in planning the exercise, and there is the 
greatest value for the pupil if he can think out, make the necessary draw- 
ings, and construct some problem of his own original design. Average 
pupils are apt, in their first attempts at constructive design, to aim far 
beyond their capacity, especially in regard to their constructive ability, 
and the time at their disposal for this purpose. This is the usual cause 
of failure in many an attempt to teach this subject and to correlate it 
with other departments. The secret of success lies in suggesting a 
problem in design of almost severe and extreme simplicity and then 
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insisting that the problem be worked out with the greatest care, atten- 
tion to constructive detail and nicety of execution. 

It is also necessary that the teacher of drawing should be familiar 
with the fundamental principles of all branches of shopwork if he is to 
teach shop problems in design. Actual experience in the many kinds 
of shopwork is not likely to be a part of the training of the teacher of 
drawing. This is another reason why work in constructive design some- 
times proves a failure. Many times shop instructors.are to be found 
who have not real appreciation of the artistic value of good design and 
who have no sympathy with the drawing room side of the problem. 
Teachers of drawing and shopwork must each realize that the other 
has valuable experience and useful information, which if taken together 
and mutually considered, will prove to be of the greatest aid in planning 
problems in constructive design. The drawing teacher without the 
shop experience is greatly dependent on the shop teacher for inform- 
ation in regard to construction, for without this knowledge he will soon 
become involved in hopeless difficulties, and work in constructive design 
and its correlation with shopwork will, in that particular school, be apt 
to prove very unsatisfactory and may result in a total failure. 

‘Strike when the iron is hot.” In no other branch of shopwork 
is the final satisfactory result dependent in so great a degree on good 
judgment and clear thinking on the part of the pupil as it is in the course 
in forging. These qualities are essential in everything connected with 
this work, from the management of the fire and the right heats for man- 
ipulating the various materials of different grades, to the ability of the 
boy to decide for himself that he has so shaped his material that when 
he compares his work, after cooling, with the drawing, he will find that 
his judgment in the working of the hot iron or steel has been good and 
that he has obtained a satisfactory result. 

The usual courses in forging in nearly all manual training high 
schools are based on and follow very closely the course taught at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, principally for the reason that 
this course was one of the first courses developed for the work in forging, 
and covers very completely all of the technical side of the work. Another 
reason is that many boys in these schools are preparing for the Institute 
and if they do this work in a satisfactory manner in the secondary school, 
they are usually excused from it after passing an examination in the 
subject at the Institute. 
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These courses as generally outlined cover the fundamental opera- 
tions of forging in about this order:—drawing, forming, shouldering, 
bending, twisting, splitting, upsetting and welding. Following the 
work in iron, there is usually included the forging, hardening and tem- 
pering of a set of steel tools used later by the pupil in his machine shop 
work. Occasional shop talks, illustrated, are given during the course 
on the manufacture of iron and steel, that the pupil may become familiar 
with the nature and uses of the materials, and to help him understand 
some of the various peculiarities noticed in their manipulation. 

It will be noted that such a course is very technical in its character 
and development, teaching methods, operations, and use of materials. 
There is practically little or no opportunity for work of an artistic or 
decorative nature, and hardly any that can be directly correlated with 
the work of the drawing department, unless it should be in the making 
of the simple working drawings of the exercises used as a part of the 
course in forging. | : 

In developing the course in forging and drawing in the Springfield 
Technical High School, it seemed most desirable that there should be 
some direct correlation between the two courses, finding a place in the 
course in drawing for a shop problem in design which might be carried 
out to completion in the forge shop. In selecting suitable objects for 
this problem in design, several important factors were taken into con- 
sideration. The regular courses in drawing and forging could not be 
set aside or interfered with very much, as each has its definite aim and 
purpose. Time absolutely necessary for other matters might be easily 
given to this problem in the drawing room and shop, without accom- 
plishing any very satisfactory result. There is danger that many things 
that are impossible, both in kind and amount, will creep into the design, ~ 
especially on the drawing room side of the problem. Then there was 
the question of utility; if the problem is worth the time and attention 
of both drawing room and shop, the resulting product ought to be some- 
thing of value in itself. It should have some specific use and not be 
merely a thing to look at. Again, the object should be essentially a 
product of the forge. Bending light pieces of iron into beautiful curved 
lines, and tracing artistic outlines of leaves and ferns with a veining 
tool or cold chisel on flat metal is not forging. To be considered a real 
product of the forge, the material must be heated, hammered and formed 
by bending and shaping while hot, into the desired shape. 
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Objects which have proved to be the most satisfactory in fulfilling 
these conditions, are the wall bracket, the door knocker, and the and- 
irons. Up to the present year, but one object has been considered at 
a time by any one class. This has been presented to the class by means 
of blackboard sketches illustrating suggestions for good outlines and 
various methods of construction. The coming year, owing to large 
classes, partial suggestions for various designs taken from work made 
in previous years and from other sources, will be given on a printed 
plate prepared especially for this purpose. (Plate 1.) 

The problem given last year’s class was to design a pair of andirons. 
A careful explanation of their use, methods and operations necessary 
in their construction, illustrated on the blackboard, was the approach 
to the problem. The proportions and sizes of material to use was the 
next consideration. In order not to be obliged to get too many different 
sizes of stock, it was determined, after consultation with the instructor 
in forging, to limit the size of andiron stock to 14” by 4” when flat stock 
was used, and 3” square provided the design called for square stock. 
A small working drawing was first made to a scale about one-quarter 
size and this was followed by a perspective sketch of about the same 
scale. These represented very completely the idea or design that the 
pupil had in mind. When a satisfactory design was completed, a full 
size working drawing was made, traced and blueprinted for use in the 
shop. Tracings were made on a good quality of bond paper using an 
HH pencil as it was found that good blueprints could be taken from 
such tracings. When these were used in the shop, they could be quickly 
replaced if accidently burned while the hot iron was being compared 
with the drawing. 

It will be noticed in the case of the andiron designs (Plate 2) that 
the best designs are of the simplest character both in outline and con- 
struction, and that the finished product (Plate 3) shows a result that is 
very satisfactory. In no better way could there be any more direct 
correlation between the drawing room and the forge shop, and the satis- 
faction and pride that each pupil has in designing and executing a piece 
of work that is of his own creation, stimulates him to a better degree 
of work all through his course in both departments. 
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Creating Ideals in Furniture Design 


THEODORE M. DitLaAway 


66 HE Reign of Terror Period” in the crafts, which followed the 
i} Civil War, has exerted a bad influence upon the taste in furniture 
design in this country. Prior to that period the styles were 
originated by master craftsmen who knew the decorative value of the 
structural line, simplicity, proportion and beautiful relations of spaces. 
Yet the desire for a more ornate style created a decided decadence and 
departure from the canons of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 
The structure of the black-walnut furniture was distorted with a pro- 
fusion of meaningless ornaments, unrelated in any way to the object itself. 
Ostentation, the handmaid of commercialism, usurped the throne where 
beauty had reigned. Such treason could not last. With an awakened 
interest in our early history came a return of the beautiful furniture used 
by our forefathers. Antiques were eagerly sought, and the demand 
raised the price and placed them beyond the reach of the masses, who 
were obliged to accept the fanciful creations of machine-carving then 
placed on the market. 

Today the outlook for a better appreciation of design is more 
encouraging, thanks to a few leaders, the handicraft and house-furnishing 
magazines, the influence of Arts and Crafts exhibitions, and the advent 
of the structural style of furniture. 

One of the aims in teaching landscape composition is the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of beauty through variety and gradation of 
masses. To this end a series of exercises is worked out by the pupils. 
Yet we should not consider this work complete without giving them an 
opportunity of discovering how these principles have been employed 
by artists in their masterpieces. 

In a series of lessons on design the aim should be to develop an 
appreciation of beauty through simplicity, proportion and space rela- 
tion. These exercises may produce excellent results in elementary 
forms; but the teacher should realize that the work does not end there. 
As the lessons in composition served as a means to an appreciation of 
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the artist’s pictures, so the pupils should be given plenty of opportunity 
to see the relation of the elements of beauty employed in the objects 
designed and constructed, to the craftsman’s masterpieces. To this 
end the teacher should present to the pupils a carefully selected number 
of drawings of furniture in which examples illustrating good design are 
compared with others in which this is lacking.: By so doing the Super- 
visor may become a strong factor in further developing good taste. 
In the desire to gain visible results such considerations are too often 
neglected. 


BEAUTY THROUGH SIMPLICITY 


In all examples of good furniture design, ornament subordinates 
itself to the general form of the object. There is such a sense of rest- 
fulness to the eye in the purity of the structural line and simple masses, 
that simplicity is considered one of the elements of beauty. This is 
apparent when we compare chairs A and B, Plate 1, and bookcases 2 
and 3, Plate 2. : 

In work under my direction the drawings of the two chairs were 
first considered. The following questions were given and pupils wrote 
the answers. I. Which chair do you consider the more beautiful? 
II. Give reasons for your choice. III. Suggest improvements in 
the chair you reject. This test was given to the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades representing the poor as well as the wealthy classes. In 
every case all but a small proportion chose A. 

Following are some typical answers: ‘Chair A is more beautiful 
because it has strong and graceful lines. B would be improved if the 
small curves on the back and the handles were left off.” ‘Chair A 
looks stronger because the back has one piece while B has many weak 
appearing rods which would be uncomfortable and hard to dust. The 
design on B does not add to its beauty.” ‘I prefer chair A because it 
looks more durable. The framework is thicker than B and it has nothing 
which can be easily broken. Its lines are graceful and it has no unmean- 
ing curves.” 

The bookcases 2 and 3 were compared, with similar results. It 
was decided that 2 was more substantial; that it gained by having its 
lines unbroken and its surfaces free of ornament. In criticismg 3 many 
suggested that it was not desirable to have one piece of furniture per- 
form two functions; that looking-glasses are out of place on bookcases. 
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All agreed that “fancy carving” cheapened rather than enriched the 
design. Can one imagine that children if given opportunity to 
use their common sense through such comparisons will ever purchase 
furniture resembling chair B and bookcase 3? | 


BEAUTY THROUGH PROPORTION 


In measuring examples of good furniture design one discovers that 
fine relations of general proportions exist within certain limits. The 
designer finds that at least one dimension is fixed by some requirement 


of utility, and the other dimensions are governed accordingly. Utility » 


fixes the height of the dining-room chair seat at eighteen inches, and the 
depth fifteen to sixteen inches. Hepplewhite gives as the general dimen- 
sions of a parlor chair: width in front, twenty inches; depth of seat, seven- 
teen inches; height of seat frame, seventeen inches; total height, three feet, 
one inch. Thedimensionsof the two chairs vary according touse. Thechair 
used at a table requires the higher seat. Its depth is less owing to its greater 
height from the floor. The lower the seat the greater must be its depth. 

Utility requires that one class of objects, such as sideboards, settles, _ 
couches, beds and tables, shall have greater width than height. Dressers, — 
cabinets, chairs and bookcases, on the other hand, should have greater ~ 
height than width. The height of the rectangle containing the general 
proportions of an object belonging to the latter class should not exceed 
twice the width. Yet within these limits varying proportions, more 
or less beautiful, may be obtained. 

Following the exercises in which the aim was to establish an appre- 
ciation of beauty through simplicity it seemed desirable to show that 
good design is dependent upon other qualities. The bookcases, 1 and 2, 
both exemplify simplicity of line, yet through varying proportions one 
is strong and dignified while the other is lacking in both qualities. Num- 
ber 1 is similar to the common bookcase too frequently observed, in 
that its proportions produce a weak form. There is a monotony in 
space division in doors and casing that is unbearable, it is conspicuously 
weak at the base. While its height does not exceed twice the width, yet 
within this limit exist more pleasing proportions, as shown in number 2. 
Here the relation between width and height bears a ratio of two to three. 

When these drawings were brought before the children for com- 
parison the general preference for 2 was given because of its superior 
strength due to heavier proportions. The reasons given indicated an 
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appreciation of utility, rather than beauty. Questions were asked 
similar to those relating to the chairs. 

A piece of furniture may be well constructed, and it may satisfy © 
the desire for strength and simplicity, yet may withal fail to please the 


eye if the proportions are commonplace. The designs number 4 and 
5 of davenports are equally strong and similar in all respects excepting 
width; yet the latter gains immeasurably through a more pleasing rela- 
tion of general proportions. The ratio of two to three which proved 
pleasing in the bookcase is not adapted to the davenport as is shown 


in 4. It is evident that the width must exceed the height by a greater 
difference. The ratio of 5 is about two to five. When this test was 
presented to the pupils they realized that good relation between width 
and height produced beauty as well as strength. 
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To further emphasize this principle, sketches of sideboards were 
made. The widely differing proportions between 6 and 7 suggest two 
different objects. Yet 7 is a typical sideboard seen very frequently in 
houses and shops. It looses much by having its height exceed the width 
through the superfluous use of the mirror which is a violation of fitness and 
gives'it the appearance of a dresser. Comparing the lower half with 
the Empire model emphasizes the superior proportions of the latter. Much 
better taste is displayed in the subordination of the back extension in 
6. Here the designer has wisely chosen to introduce long reversed 
curves which lend a touch of grace without weakening the construction. 


BEAUTY THROUGH SPACE RELATION 


Having considered the proportions of the dominant mass in a piece 
of furniture, the attention is next drawn to the consideration of those 
divisions of spaces which are subordinate. In many objects as daven- 
ports, {settles, dressers, and some sideboards the height is divided 
into two masses. Variety is obtained by allowing one of these 
masses to dominate the other. This principle is always observed in 
good designs. In the Empire sideboard the lower mass is dominant 
while in 7 the division is equal. Through comparison the monotony is 
very apparent in the latter. The construction of the Hepplewhite 
sideboard, letter n, Plate 3, allows the designer to make the upper 
division greater than the lower, and he avoids the monotony shown in 
sideboard o which has both divisions equal. Frequently utility demands 
that greater space be given the lower mass as in the case of the dresser. 
The reverse would be true in chairs and davenports which require greater 
space for the upper portion. 

In pieces of furniture having considerable width, such as sideboards, 
added supports are sometimes given, dividing the width into smaller 
masses. How satisfactorily this arrangement of these constructive 
features has been managed in the Hepplewhite and Empire sideboards. 
See illustrations n and 6. Beautiful relations have been obtained by 
allowing the central mass to exceed those on either side. The advan- 
tage thus gained may be better appreciated by comparison with side- 
board o, in which the spacing is equal. This piece of furniture may 
exemplify sound construction and fitness, yet it lacks all the elements 
of beauty that distinguishes the Hepplewhite design as a masterpiece 
of the craftsman’s art. 
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The subject of beautiful space relations may be introduced by a 
series of door panelings, K, L, M. Since the panels are a decorative fea- 
ture the proportion between the decoration and background must be 
considered first. In the arrangement L, it is evident that the background 
overbalances the design. Through the wide separation of the different 


L on 


elements unity, too, has been sacrificed. In M the design overbalances 
the background, although unity and proportion are more satisfactory 
than in L. The pupils’ choice will invariably be K. Following this 
test H, I, J, were presented. From the standpoint of variety, either 
of these arrangements is more satisfactory than K. It is then a question 
of what degree of variety is most pleasing. The pupils discarded I first, 
on account of the lack of balance between the upper and lower panels. 
This established the undesirability of too great difference in size between 
the masses. H was rejected on account of too little difference in size 
between the upper and lower masses, making it too much like K. The 
choice will be J. 

The tests may be further extended to the consideration of doors 
having three sets of panels, excellent examples of which are to be found 
in Colonial doorways. 
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With an appreciation of consistent variety thus gained, consider 
the sketches O, N, R, 8, Plate 3. The pupils will prefer R to S, for the 
monotony in the drawer spaces in the latter emphasizes the beautiful 
gradation in the former. Wherever O and N were judged without 
any preliminary practice, such as the paneling of doors, preference 
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inclined toward O. On the other hand N was invariably the choice 
where such exercises had been given. 

Having established an appreciation of the elements of beauty, the 
next step is to give a wider view of the masterpieces of furniture design 
in stereopticon talks. The children are now alert to discover wherein 
one piece excels another. 

A comparison should also be drawn between the different lines offered 
in the furniture shops. The children’s choice will always be regulated 
by good judgment, based upon the definite principles previously studied. 

It is believed that such work as the above will prove to be one of 
the greatest factors in the development of a national appreciation of 
beauty in the applied arts. The intention is not to eliminate any of 
the regular work in the manual arts but to supplement it with such 
considerations as this article presents. 
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Toy-Making as a Form of Constructive Work 


ALBERT W. GARRITT 


ANY of the useful models in bench work courses are not of 
M personal interest to boys for two reasons: First, in the 
modern city home the household operations are reduced to 

a& minimum; models that are of real service in the home are therefore 
limited to simple forms of furniture that the pupils of elementary school 
age can make. Second, the average city boy has but few, if any, duties 
to perform about the home; consequently he takes but little personal 
interest in things made for the home, for these he does not use himself. 

This lack of personal interest in the things made cannot be urged 
against toy models, because the child of elementary school age is deeply 
interested in play, and toys are useful to him in his play. Toy models 
are legitimate forms of constructive work for school use because the 
school should guide and foster this play spirit in the child and not check 
it.* “Youthful play is Nature’s way of preparation for later serious 
living. The kitten’s ball is the old cat’s mouse. * * * * * The 
girl’s doll and the boy’s soldier and horse are premonitory. The main 
education of early life comes to the child through play. It is Nature’s 
schooling and should be supplemented and not interfered with by man’s 
schooling.” 

The child’s play takes one of the following forms: sport, games, 
imitations of real activities, or constructive activities which consist 
in changing or modifying his surroundings. ‘Toys are a help to the child 
in his play because they furnish implements to be used in his sport; 
they furnish games that give opportunity for the exercise of his imag- 
ination or include the element of chance; they furnish puzzles that 
develop the power of visualization; they furnish inspiration for ‘his 
imitation of real life in the shape of miniature objects. These objects 
form the center about which his imagination plays. Lacking real 
toys he turns to the objects of his surroundings and uses them as toys; 
he straddles a cane and plays horse with it; he lines up a row of chairs 


*Horn.—Philosophy of Education. 
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and plays car with them. Finally toys furnish material in the shape 
of building blocks, that may be changed and modified in obedience to 
his fancy. 

Toy-making as a form of constructive work has its advantages and 
drawbacks. The skill developed in the use of tools is just as great as 
that developed by the more formal Sloyd Models. The interest taken 
by the pupil in the work is much greater, more materials and operations 
are called for but the models are more complicated. There are but few 
one-piece toy models such as a marble rake, bat or tip cat. The great 
majority of toys are made up of a number of parts. This necessitates 
small classes and much individual instruction. 

Toys are so numerous and so varied in character that the attempt 
has been made to classify them under four heads: 


1. GAMES 


These include all toys that are to be played with according to some 
fixed rule. Under this head are classed puzzles, such as wire puzzles, 
puzzle blocks, etc., and implements used in outdoor sports such as bats 
racquets, etc. 


2. ImITaTIONS OF REAL OBJECTS 
This class of toys may be divided into three groups as follows: 


A. Figures. These include animals, soldiers, dolls, jumping-jacks, 
etc. These figures may be jointed or not. 


B. Static Toys. These include all toys that are miniature repro- 
ductions of stationary objects such as toy furniture, and implements 
such as rakes, shovels, washboards, etc. 


C. Moving Toys, other than Mechanical Forms. These include 
rolling toys such as wagons, cars, wheelbarrows, etc.; toys representing 
industrial devices such -as derricks, sand elevators, drawbridges, etc.; 
miscellaneous forms such as flying swings, carousels, etc. 


D. Mechanical Toys. These are moving toys that are actuated 
in their motive by some one of the following forces: Springs, rubber 
bands, clock movements, gravity, wind, water, sand or electricity. 
Mechanical toys are grouped according to the forces used to propel them. 
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3. ScientiFic Toys 


These include all toys that utilize in a novel and amusing way 
some principle of physics, such as shadow toys, moving picture toys, 
kaleidoscope, magic box, etc. 


4. Toy BurtpiIng MATERIAL 


This comes in great variety for building houses, castles, bridges, 
wagons, boats, etc. 

The following analysis of the construction of toys is on a different 
basis from that of the classification given in the previous paragraph. 
The basis of classification here adopted is that of similarity of construction. 

1. German and Swiss carved forms offer many suggestions for 
toy models. A number of these toys are illustrated on Plate 1. They 
consist chiefly of animal forms, moving figures and jumping-jacks. 
Figures 6 and 7 show two forms of moving figures. Figures 8 and 9 
illustrate two forms of jumping-jacks. Figure 10 represents an alligator 
whose tail and lower jaw are hinged to the body A. The tail and jaw are 
each connected with a weight, B, by means of a cord and are made to move 
up and down in a grotesque fashion as the pendulum swings to and fro. 

The steps to be followed in working out one of these carved animals, 
as the sheep, are as follows: 

1. The blank is first prepared from seven-eighth inch pine or bass- 
wood. ‘This should be a rectangular block as in Fig. 1 just large enough 
to receive the drawing of the pattern. The grain of the block should 
in all cases run in the direction that will be vertical when the form is 
standing. The end of the block on which the form is to stand should 
be cut quite square to insure a firm base for the completed figure. 

2. The form is traced on one side of the blank. The size of the 
form should approximate three by five inches; if made smaller the work 
will be difficult to hold while cutting. If made larger it will be too heavy 
to be done without a set of carving tools and a mallet. 

3. The form is next roughed out. This is accomplished by first 
boring holes with a half-inch bit in the corners of the waste wood as in 
Fig. 2. The waste wood is then removed with a keyhole saw leaving 
the form as in Fig. 3. 

4. The two fore and the two hind legs should next be separated 
from each other as in Fig. 4. This is done with the saw. 
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5. The form should now be modeled with a sharp knife. A small 
round and a half round file of medium cut should be used to finish the 
modeling. The finer markings representing the texture of the wood, 
the eyes and the tail of the form are made with a veining tool and a 
three-eighths inch flat’ gouge as indicated in Fig. 5. 

6. The ears and horns are attached to the form by first boring 
small holes in the proper places, and gluing in small pieces of wood to 
represent these parts. 


ScroLt Saw MopEts 


Several forms of moving figures and jumping-jacks similar to the 
carved forms described in the last paragraph can be made from thin 
wood with a scroll saw and a knife. Three forms are illustrated on Plate 
2. The method of working out the blacksmith* shown in Fig. 5 follows: 

The details shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are traced on one-eighth 
inch basswood and cut out with a scroll saw. Fine holes are drilled 
where the heavy dots appear in the illustrations. The parts are then 
assembled as shown in Fig. 5. 

To join the parts together a piece of copper wire three-quarters 
of an inch long is bent as shown in Fig. 6 at A. This is then passed 
through the two pieces of wood as shown at B and the free ends of the 
wire are bent parallel to each other as shown at C. 

Fig. 7 shows a common form of jumping-jack jointed in a similar 
manner to the form just described. Fig. 8 shows a Chinese ladder.* 
This consists of an upright board three and one-half inches wide and 
twelve inches high. Two rows of nails are driven in the board three 
inches apart, placed as shown in the illustration. The figure is so shaped 
that it will gradually work its way to the bottom slipping from one nail 
to the next below. 

Figures 9, 10 and 11 illustrate three pieces of toy furniture made 
with a scroll saw. This furniture should be so simply designed that 
the forms when completed will be staunch. As little as possible of the 
wood should be sawn out. The forms should be assembled by nailing 
and gluing the parts together. 

The animals, trees, fences and buildings for a Noah’s Ark made 
with a scroll saw are shown on the same plate. The construction of 
these forms is made evident by the illustrations. 


*Designed by John Weichsel. 
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Three forms of built up animals are shown in Figs. 12, 13 and 14. 
The method of constructing the one shown in Fig. 12 is as follows: 

The body of the animal is sawn from quarter-inch wood. Two 
notches are cut in the lower part of the body as at A, Fig. 12 for the inser- 
tion of the legs. The latter are to be shaped as shown at B, and are 
then to be glued into the notches referred to. The ears shown at C 
are cut from separate pieces of wood and glued to the form in their 
proper place. The tail of the animal is attached by gluing it into a 
hole bored in the body. 

The construction of the sheep shown in Fig. 14 is made evident 
by the illustrations. This animal is mounted on a carriage. 


Toys MapE From SQuaRE Strips AND THIN Woop 


Strips of pine or basswood three-eighths of an inch square make 
very convenient material with which to construct toy furniture, the 
framework for houses, bridges, derricks, etc. 

On Plate 3, Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show pieces of furniture constructed 
from this material. The seats of the chairs and the top of the table are 
made of one-eighth inch basswood. The parts should be nailed and 
glued together, a fine three-quarter inch brad being used to prevent 
splitting. 

Fig. 4 shows the framework of a barn put together with the three- 
eighth inch square strips. The sides and the roof of the barn may be 
covered with one-half inch strips of sixteenth inch wood as in Fig. 5. 
This gives the model the appearance of having been covered with boards. 

Fig. 6 shows a bridge and Fig. 7 a derrick constructed in a 
similar way. 

Rouiine Toys 


On Plate 4 are shown several forms of rolling toys. The body of 
the wagons may take any form the designer desires. The following 
suggestions regarding the construction of wheels, axles and bearings 
will be found helpful. | 


Wheels. Three forms of wheels are shown. Fig. 1 shows a circular 
disc cut from thin wood with a knife. This may be made of any desired 
size. Fig. 2 shows the same form of wheel with an additional disc glued 
on either side to serve asa hub. This hub enables the wheel to hold 
more tightly when driven on its axle. Fig. 3 shows a cross-section from 
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a cylindrical piece of wood such as a heavy curtain pole. The use of the 
mitre box is necessary in making these sections to insure the cut being 
square. These wheels are quickly and easily made but they cannot ° 
be varied in size. 


Bearings. The two bearings illustrated are useful in the construc- 
tion of rolling toys. The simpler form, shown in Fig. 4 is constructed 
as follows: A short piece of tubing five-sixteenths of an inch in outside 
diameter is forced into a hole bored in the center of the wheel. This 
tubing serves as a hub. Two brass pins are made, as at A, by pounding 
a head on one end of a piece of brass wire. These pins are passed 
through the hubs of the wheels and driven into the ends of a wooden 
axle. The gauge of the wire used should be carefully selected so that the 
wheels will revolve freely without play. 

The form of running gear shown in Fig. 5 is more satisfactory 
although more difficult to construct. In this form two pieces of brass 
tubing are forced into holes bored in brackets placed under the wagon. 
The wheels are forced on the ends of a long wire axle which passes 
through the bearings. The wheels and axle revolve together. 


PUZZLES 


Plate 4 shows several typical puzzles made from wire or sawn from 
thin metal. These make excellent exercises in wire bending and metal 
sawing. The forms should be bent into shape following a drawing or 
a model. A pair of flat nose and a pair of long round nose plyers will 
be needed for this purpose. Hard wire should be used and the necessary 
brass rings should be furnished ready made. In the models sawn from 
thin metal the parts should be hinged together by small wire rings made 
by the pupils. 


Toy-making as a form of constructive work may be used in one of 
the following ways: 

1. Toy-making may constitute the entire constructive work in 
the sixth and seventh year of the elementary school course. This plan 
necessitates small classes owing to the difficulty of taking care of the 
number of pieces that most toys require. 

2. Toy-making may constitute part of the constructive work. 
Several of the simpler models may be included in any course in bench 
work with advantage. 
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3. Toys may be used as supplementary exercises for picked pupils 
who can work from drawings without much assistance from the instructor. 

4. Toy-making may be used very effectively as a means of inter- 
esting pupils in constructive work at home. 

5. Courses in toy-making are especially useful for classes of defec- 
tives, as for vacation schools and for recreation centers. 


Three suggestions follow as to the method of developing the work 
with a class. 

1. Drawings of the toys that make up the course should be very care- 
fully prepared by the instructor, each sheet of drawings containing a work- 
ing drawing of the completed model, a working drawing of each detail and 
special directions, explaining the best method of accomplishing the work. 

2. A large oak tag envelope should be furnished each pupil as a 
convenient means of storing the many small parts of a toy during the 
process of construction. 

3. Ail toys should be colored when completed. Oil paints, stains 
and varnish should be used for this purpose. 


The element of color adds much to the pleasure that children take 
in playthings. The addition of color to school-made toys will enhance 
their value in the eyes of the makers. 


LIST OF TOYS 


1. GaAMEs. 
Bean bag board Cat and bat 
Quoit peg and rings Toys 
Tic-tac board Bow gun 
Bow and arrow Ping pong set 
Target and dart Hoople 
Jack straws Fish pond 
Puzzles Racquets 
Bats Sleds 
Kites Skees 

2. IMITATIONS OF REAL OBJECTS. 
A. Figures. 
Dolls Soldiers 
Animals Noah’s ark 
Jumping jacks Moving figures 
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B. Static Toys. 


Toy furniture Toy houses and 

Toy kitchens barns. Sand toys, 

Garden implements including pail, 

Household utensils sieve, shovel and 
moulds. 


MOVING TOYS—NOT MECHANICAL 
Roxiuine Toys. 


Wheelbarrows Wagons 

Engines Trains 

Autos Boats on wheels 
Animals on wheels Figures on wheels 


ILLUSTRATING INDUSTRIAL DEVICES. 


Derricks Hoists of various kinds 
Pile drivers Drawbridges 
Sand elevators 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Flying swings Carousels 
Loop the loop Ferris wheel 


MECHANICAL TOYS 
1. PRopELLED BY RuBBER BANDS OR CLOCK MOVEMENTS. 


Paddle boat Auto 

Moving figures Air ship 

Soaring butterfly Derricks and hoists 
2. PROPELLED BY GRAVITY. 

Chinese ladder Loaded wheel 

Rolly-polly Loop the loop 

Inclined railway ‘Toboggan slide 
3. PROPELLED By WIND. 

Pin wheel Wind mill 

Sail boat Kite 

Air ship Balloon 


Weather vane 


4, PROPELLED BY SAND OR WATER. 
Water wheels Sand mills 


May be used as toys themselves or may be used to drive moving figures 
or toy machinery such as a saw-mill. 
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5. PROPELLED BY ELECTRICITY. 
Small motors may be arranged to propel cars, boats, fans, toy 
machinery, etc. 


SCIENTIFIC TOYS 


Magic lantern Moving pictures 
Color tops Kaleidoscope 
Pin-hole camera Magic box 
Frictional electric toys Shadow toys 


TOY BUILDING MATERIAL 


Building blocks of various kinds 

Material for building wagons 

Material for building boats 

Material for building bridges, trusses, etc. 
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Some Phases of Bookbinding in the 
Elementary Schools 


JULIA CECILIA CREMINS 


OOKBINDING as a form of constructive work in school has 
B certain advantages peculiar to itself. Foremost among these 

is the fact that both its processes and products appeal alike to 
boys and girls, and in addition to this, the exercises may be made pro- 
gressive through a series of years. The work may begin with the sim- 
plest envelope forms made from one piece of tag paper, and proceed 
through more and more difficult portfolios and note books to the binding 
of a book over tapes in which every process is like that used by the 
professional binder. Developed in this way, the subject offers unusual 
opportunity for individual work in the making of models for specific 
needs. 

Satisfactory results may be obtained even where few materials 
and limited apparatus are available. With cover paper, book cloth 
or linen, and light cardboard for materials, and ruler, paste brush, and 
knife or scissors for tools, an almost unlimited variety of portfolios and 
books may be made at a school desk under conditions which are found 
‘in the ordinary class-room. The finished forms are like those made 
in the commercial world, and the relation between school-bookbinding 
and professional bookbinding is thus easily established in the pupil’s 
mind. This leads to an intelligent interest in the processes involved 
and to a love and respect for books. 

The present article illustrates processes which may be carried out 
in the class-room with few tools and inexpensive materials. The appli- 
cation of these processes is shown in a series of representative portfolios, 
pamphlets and books. In a general way these forms are arranged in 
progressive order and throughout the principles of good construction 
are emphasized. 
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INTRODUCTORY MODELS 


In order to familiarize the pupils with processes which give the 
dexterity and accuracy, certain models should be made as preparatory 
exercises. These should involve practice in laying out a pattern, cutting 
materials, turning corners, fitting linings, pasting bindings, etc. There 
follows a suggestive list of forms which will give this practice. These 
are arranged in order of difficulty, but it is not intended that the whole 
series of forms be made before bookbinding is attempted. A description 
of the steps involved in the making of the first model, a letter case, is 
given in detail. The general directions in this description which apply 
to subsequent models (as the application of paste, the correct method 
of turning edges, corners, etc.) are not repeated. 


LETTER CASE 


This case consists of two board covers with a back of leather or 
cover-paper. Fig. 1. The boards are covered and lined with suitable 
material and the fastening takes the form of a long cord to be wrapped 
around the model and made secure with a tag or bead. 


Martertats. The materials needed for this model are as follows: 
Strawboard for foundation, split leather or heavy cover-paper for the 
back binding, and cover-paper for cover and lining; a silk cord with a 
bead or a small celluloid tag may be used to fasten the form. 


CuTtinc THE Boarps. The boards should be cut to the size of 
the largest envelope the case is to hold. The cutting is best done with 
a knife held against a metal edged ruler. The back of the form may 
be made as wide as desired; for a case seven inches by four, a width 
of two or two and a half inches is recommended. The binding for the 
back should be cut wide enough to extend well over the sides, and at 
least one-half an inch beyond the top and bottom edges of the boards. 
Fig. 2. 


Paste AND Pastinc. Either flour paste or prepared “library 
paste” will serve for school work. In use it should be placed upon a 
piece of cardboard and should be well stirred up with the brush until 
quite smooth and foamy. It is then easy to apply rapidly and evenly. 
Care should be taken to remove any hard particles or hairs from the 
brush, as these may adhere to the pasted surface, and show through on 
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the right side of the form. A rather thin bristle brush will be found 
most desirable. A recipe for making flour paste follows: 


RECIPE FOR MAKING FLOUR PASTE. 


1 cup of gluten flour. 

1 cup of cold water. 

Mix flour and water and pour the mixture into three cups of boil- 
ing water. 

Boil five minutes, or till clear. Adda teaspoonful of powdered alum. 


In pasting smooth surfaces as oak tag, paste alone will not hold. 
Prepared liquid glue may be used, but a mixture of equal quantities 
of ‘‘liquid glue” and paste has been found to answer well and is more 
easily applied. The use of the hot glue generally employed by book- 
binders is not possible in school work. 

Throughout the process of binding it is advisable to have the desk 
covered with several sheets of newspaper or soft wrapping paper. As 
each sheet is soiled it should be folded up and discarded and the work 
continued on the clean sheet beneath. 


PasTING THE Boarps. The width between the boards should 
be marked with a ruler on the back binding. This space while the 
pasting is being done should be protected with a piece of paper. After 
the paste has been applied, the boards should be placed on the binding 
against the ruled lines, and should be well rubbed to make sure that the 
binding is pasted at all points and that all wrinkles are removed. Paste 
should be applied to the top and bottom edges, and these turned over 
on the boards and rubbed. 


CovERING FoR Boarps. Two sheets of the covering material, 
large enough to meet the back binding, and to extend one-half an inch 
beyond the edges of the boards should be cut. Fig. 2. On the inside 
of each sheet lines should be ruled marking the side, top and bottom 
of the board, and also slant lines just outside the angles marking the 
corners. Fig. 3. The corners should now be trimmed on lines (aa) or 
on lines (bb). 

f Paste should be spread smoothly and evenly over the inside of one 
piece of cover material, and the board to be covered placed on the pasted 
surface, its position being marked by the ruled lines. The form should 
be turned and rubbed well, a piece of paper being used to protect the 
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surface. The form should then be once more turned and the edges 
pasted. In doing this one should use the protecting desk paper as an 
aid, turning both waste paper and cover-paper over at the same time. 
The edge should be rubbed until quite smooth. 


Before turning in the side edges the corner cc, Fig. 4, should be care- 
fully creased with the nail to insure a neat fold. In this procedure the 
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tag of paper extending beyond the edge of the board should be 
gathered up until the line (ca) drops from the horizontal as shown. If 
this is not done the corner when folded will present a double thickness 
of paper on the edge. ‘This is to be avoided. 


To Prevent Warpinc. Paste a piece of paper over the space 
left uncovered on the inside of the board after the edges have been turned 
in. This paper is known as a “‘filler’’ and equalizes the tendency of 
the upper surface to curl or warp. It should always be applied to every 
under surface of a board which has had its upper surface covered. 
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FASTENING THE CorD AND Linine. A _ hole should be punched 
in the cover from the outside and into this the cord should be drawn and 
pasted on the inside after being frayed out, so that it lies flat. The 
lining should then be cut in one piece an eighth of an inch shorter and 
narrower than the whole size of the case. It should have paste evenly 
applied over the back and then be laid in position and well rubbed. 


Pressinec. If possible the form when complete, should be opened 
and placed under pressure, a strip of strawboard being laid in the space 
between the boards at the back, that an even surface may be presented. 
The pressure is to be applied by any convenient weight, and the model 
allowed to dry several hours. 


II. DESK BLOTTER PAD 


This model consists of a heavy underboard covered and lined, glued 
to an upper and lighter board which has triangular covered corners 
made to hold several sheets of blotting paper. Fig. 5. 


Materiats. Thick strawboard, tag paper, cover paper and split 
leather or book linen. The model may be made any desired size from 
that of a blotter-pad measuring nine by twelve inches, to that of a full 
sized sheet of blotting paper. 


Boarps. The thick board is used for the lower part of the pad and 
the lighter tag paper for the upper part. Both boards should be cut 
to the same size. The cover-paper is used for covering the under side 
of the lower board. It should be cut with an allowance of half an inch 
margin all around. In pasting this paper, follow the directions for past- 
ing indicated in the last model. After covering one side, paste in a 
‘filler’ on the other and place the board under pressure. Fig. 6 shows 
the board after it has been covered. 


Corners. For corners thin leather or book linen should be used. 
In calculating the amount of material required, a margin of three-quar-+~ 
ters of an inch should be allowed. All four corners should be cut from — 
one piece as shown in Fig. 7. For a blotter-pad nine by twelve inches, 
the corners may measure three inches on the sides forming the right “~ 
angles. These corners with the allowance for margins may be cut from 
an oblong measuring four and one-half by nine inches. « 
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«Each corner piece should be lined with tag paper cut to the size 
of the finished corner. This should be placed about one-quarter of an 
inch from the slant edge as shown in Fig. 8. This edge should then 
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~ be turned over the lining and pasted down. Fig. 9. Each corner should 
then be lined with a filler and all four placed under pressure. 

.{ There should next be prepared four triangular pieces of strawboard 
which are to be placed under the corners while these are being pasted; 
these temporary pieces are later to be withdrawn. They should be 
cut from a piece of strawboard the full size of the model and should be 
made the same size as the finished pad corners. When cut they are to 
be slipped under the pad corners before the edges of the latter are turned 
over and pasted to the tag board. These fillers for the corners are used 
to insure room for the blotters, which are later to be slipped beneath 
the corners. 

‘The lined corners when taken from under pressure should have 
the fillers adjusted as above indicated and should then be placed upon 
the tag board and the edges turned over and pasted. Fig. 10. After 
this has been done the upper and lower boards should be glued together. 
The piece of strawboard from which the corners. used as fillers were cut, 
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is then to be laid on top of the model and the form pressed. This piece 
of strawboard serves to fill up the space in the middle of the pad and 
insures an even surface being offered to the pressing board. 


III. PENCIL CASE 


This model consists of three boards covered, lined and hinged 
together, with pockets inside to hold pencils. Fig 11. 


MareriAts. Cloth leatherette, thin leather or book linen for 
covering and for hinges and pockets; oak tag and strawboard for foun- 
dations. The size of this model should be determined by the length 
and number of pencils it is designed to hold. 


Boarps. Three boards should be cut the required size and also 
the covering for each board, allowing for the latter one-half inch margin 
all around. The side edges of the covering material should be turned 
in and pasted on each board, Fig. 12, leaving the top and bottom edges 
extending beyond the boards. 


Hinces. The material used for hinges is to be pasted on the inside, 
not on the outside of the boards, Fig. 13. The space between the latter 
may vary; one-half an inch is generally sufficient. The hinges should 
have a margin of one-half inch all around. 

The width of the spaces between the boards and the places for the 
top and bottom edges of each board should be marked on the surface 
of each hinge. The space between the guide lines should be protected 
and paste applied along the margins on either side. 

The boards are then to be placed in position against the lines, rubbed 
well, the form turned over, and the top and bottom edges folded in and 
pasted down. Each hinge should be lined. This lining should be pre- 
pared by cutting a strip the width of the hinge, allowing half an inch 
to be turned in top and bottom. These ends first should be turned over 
and pasted down on the strip itself. The latter is then to be pasted as 
a lining to the hinge, and the top and bottom edges of the covering 
material turned in on all boards. The form should then be pressed. 


LiniInc AND Pockets. As a foundation for the lining and pockets 
three pieces of tag board the size of the strawboards should be cut. The 
two pockets should also be cut from the covering material, each being 
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planned to extend about three-quarters of the way up with an allow- 
ance of one-half an inch all around to turn in. Two pieces of material 
to cover the half of the tag boards above the pockets should be cut and 
pasted on these boards. Fig. 14a. The top edge of each pocket should 
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be turned in and the pockets pasted on the same boards. Fig. 14b shows 
one tag board partly covered and the pocket pasted along the bottom 
edge. 

The third piece of tag board should have one side entirely covered 
and the form then completed by pasting in place this tag board lining 
and the two other boards with their attached pockets. The open model 
is then to be placed under pressure until dry. 
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IV. POCKET PAD HOLDER 


This form is a case of two covers made to hold a writing pad. Fig. 15 
It is covered and lined and is fitted with two pockets, (long and short) 
on the inside of the lower cover. The stiff back of the pad is slipped 
under the longer of these pockets, while the shorter serves to hold the 
bottom of the pad and the end of the upper cover, which is arranged 
to slip beneath it. This model illustrates the use of a textile lining, 
which must be so pasted that its edges will not show. Instead, there- 
fore, of covering the form before lining, the lining is pasted in first, and 
the covering second, so that its edges fold over the lining. 


MareEriAts. Tag board for the foundation of the covers, thin 
leather or cloth for covering, and silk or linen for lining. The size of 
this model is determined by the pad for which it is made. Is is suitable 
only for small and rather thin pads. 


FounpATION. The tag board foundation for both covers and 
hinge should be cut in one piece, allowing a small margin on either side. 
The upper flap should be made shorter than the lower which holds the 
pad. See Fig. 16. Lines should be scored marking the width of the 
hinge, and be far enough apart to allow for the thickness of the pad. 
The corners of the covers should be slightly rounded. 


CovERING AND Lininc. The material for covering should allow 
one-quarter of an inch all around for turning in. This should be 
measured and cut very accurately, because the turned-in edges show 
in the completed model. 

The silk or linen lining should serve for upper cover and hinge, and 
should be cut long enough to extend below the top edge of the longer 
pocket. It should have one-quarter inch margin along the top and side 
edges. Fig. 16. The upper pocket should be made from the same material 
as the lining, and long enough to extend a short distance below the upper 
edge of the shorter pocket, allowing a half-inch margin at the top and a 
quarter-inch at the sides to turn over the edges of the foundation. Fig. 17. 

A strip one-quarter inch wide on the edges of the tag board should 
have paste applied to it. The tag board is then to be placed over the lining 
with the pasted edges up, Fig. 16, and the edges of the lining turned over 
the board and pasted. Fig. 17. The top edge of the pocket is then turned 
in and the pocket placed under the foundation as was the lining, and 
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its edges turned over and similarly pasted. Fig. 17. The form 
should then be placed under pressure. 

The shorter pocket at the bottom of form is to be made one-half 
an inch or so in depth. Two pieces of tag board should be cut to form 
the front and back. The material for covering the front should then 
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be cut, allowing one-half inch all around for margin, and the lower 
corners trimmed as indicated, Fig. 18 ee. ‘The covering should be pasted 
to the tag board, which is to form the front of the pocket, and the second 
tag board pasted as shown, Fig. 18 6, leaving a space (c) between the 
boards equal to the thickness of the pad. Complete the pocket by pasting 
over the top edge, Fig. 18 d, then folding over b and pasting the edge 
f and gto b. In this procedure the pad is to be inserted between a and 
b and the pocket ‘‘modeled” over it. When finished the pocket and 
pad should be placed under pressure. 

To complete the form the pocket just finished should be pasted 
to the case in position as shown in Fig. 15. 
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V. PORTFOLIO 


This model consists of two heavy boards covered, lined and hinged 
at the back, Fig. 19. One side of the form is fitted with three flaps 
which fold in to hold papers. The model is fastened with tapes at the 
ends and sides. 

Materiats. Cloth for covering, a good cover-paper for lining, 


tapes for fastening, stiff board and tag board for foundations. The 
model may be made any desired size. 


Boarps. Two stiff boards of the required size should be cut and 
covered with cloth. The back hinge or “leeway” may be made any 
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desired width; two or two and one-half inches will be found satisfactory. 
It should be made of the same material as the cover, and when cut 
should have one-half inch margin allowed on all sides. It should be 
reinforced by pasting on the inner surface a strip of paper the width 
of the hinge and as long as the boards. The top and bottom edges 
should then be turned in and pasted. The width of the leeway should 
be ruled on the outer surface. This space should be protected and paste 
applied on either side. The boards should be brought to the ruled 
lines and pasted. The form should then be placed under pressure. 


THE Fraps. The flaps should not extend to the corners of the 
cover. Fig. 20 aa. The foundation for the flaps should be made 
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of tag board and shaped as shown, Fig. 20 cc. The cloth covering 
should allow one-half an inch on three sides, and about an inch and a 
half on the side that is to be pasted to the stiff board cover. One inch 
of this latter margin is for the flap hinge. The corners of the cloth 
should be trimmed as shown, Fig. 21, paste should be applied to the 
board and the slant edges of the cloth, Fig. 21 bb, turned over. The 
top and side edges should then be folded and pasted, and the flaps with 
the hinge lined with strong paper. 

A line one-half an inch from the edge of each hinge should be ruled 
on its cloth covering. Paste should be applied to this margin and the 
flaps pasted to the inside of the stiff covers of the model. Fig. 20. 


TaprEs. Slits for the tapes should next be made from the outside 
of the covers. The tapes should pass through these and should be pasted 
securely to the cover on the inside. Fig. 20 shows the inside of the 
cover with flaps and tapes pasted.. 


Lininc. The lining of the entire model should be cut in one piece. 
Paste should be applied to this, and it should be placed carefully in 
position over the hinge or leeway. It should then be pressed over each 
side and rubbed well. A strip of board of the same thickness as the covers 
should be laid on the leeway and the open form placed under pressure. 


Way BOOK FOR CLIPPINGS 


The form consists of a series of pages folded into pockets and placed 
inside stiff covers, Fig. 22. The covers and pages are fastened with 
brass fasteners. The front cover opens on a flexible hinge while the 
back cover is made over a board, without a hinge. 


MATERIALS. Wrapping paper of good quality for the pockets; 
strawboard or pressboard for the foundation, cloth, cover-paper or thin 
leather for the covering, and metal fasteners. 

The model may be made of any desired size. Fig. 23 shows a pat- 
tern for two pockets for a book nine inches long. Fig. 24 shows one 
completed set of pockets. 

The number of pages or sets of pockets may vary according a the 
quantity of material the owner wishes to file. As indicated by dotted 
lines in Fig. 23, each sheet for the pockets should be folded through 
the center after the pockets have been formed. This will bring two cut 
edges at the back of each pocket section. 
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Guarps. In order to allow for the thickness of the material filed, 


two or three “guards” of wrapping paper, cloth or linen should be 
folded round each section except the first and last. Fig. 25. These 


guards should be made of separate strips about two inches wide, folded 
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through the center. Neighboring guards should be pasted together along 
the back crease, and the guard nearest each section should be pasted here 
and there to the section to keep the set of guards in place while binding. 
The whole set of pockets thus guarded should be placed under pressure. 
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Boarps. The front cover should be made with a flexible hinge 
as shown in Fig. 22. For a book seven and a half inches wide, the 
narrow strip of board should be made about an inch wide, and the 
wider piece five and a half inches. This will allow one-half an inch for 
hinge. The board for the back cover should be cut in one piece. 


MAKING THE Cover. Before cutting the cover material the 
width of the back should be determined. This may be done by measur- 
ing the thickness of the pocket sections with a strip of paper. In cal- 
culating the amount of the material for the cover, this width of back 
should be added to the total width of both covers. In cutting the 
material one-half inch should be allowed for turning in on all edges. 

The width of the back, Fig. 26a, should ;be transferred to the cover 
material, and lines ruled showing this space. A line should be ruled 
showing where the narrow board is to be placed, Fig. 26b. The space 
for the hinge between the narrow and wide boards should be marked 
(c) and also for the outside edges of the front and back boards. 

The back (a) should be strengthened by pasting a piece of paper 
over it. This space should be protected and also that of the hinge 
(c), and paste applied to the space for the narrow board. This board 
should then be pasted. The space for the hinge (c) should also be pro- 
tected while paste is applied to the space for the wide board of the front 
cover. This board should be pasted and all creases smoothed out. 
Edges and corners should be turned in and a filler pasted. The back 
board should then be covered. The lining should be cut in one piece 
and pasted in, rubbing out all creases. The model should then be placed 
under pressure. 

The places for the eyelet holes should be marked on the covers 
and the holes punched. Corresponding holes should be punched in 
the pocket sections, and the sections attached to the covers by means 
of fasteners passed through these holes. 

Instead of making the whole cover of the same material, if desired 
it may be made with a back binding of leather, extending over the narrow 
board and beyond the hinge, while cloth or paper is used for covering 
the front and back boards. 
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PAMPHLET BINDING 


The rebinding of printed pamphlets may be taken as a step pre- 
liminary to the binding of a book. There follows a description of sev- 
eral ways in which pamphlets may be so re-bound and covered. These 
directions also apply to note-book construction. 


PAMPHLETS CONSISTING OF ONE SECTION 
Method A 


PREPARATION. ‘The stitching or other fastening should be removed 
together with the covers, also the fly leaves if they are worn or soiled. 

Two sets of fly leaves should be cut, using the old fly leaves as 
guides. One of these should be in tone like the paper in the pamphlet, 
the other may be made of cover paper, the same as the outside cover 
or in harmony with it. Fig. 27 a and b. These fly leaves should 
be folded around the pamphlet with the cover paper outside. The back 
of the pamphlet should be reinforced with a strip of cloth about three 
inches wide, Fig. 27 c. 


Stircuine. Three or five holes should be pierced through the 
back as shown in Fig. 28. The first stitch should pass out from the 
inside at the center hole; the needle passing back through the hole just 
above the center, and going out again through the top hole. It should 
then return through the hole just below, and so on back and forth through 
each hole until the thread returns through hole 9, Fig. 28. It should 
then be passed under the stitch between 1 and 2, pulled tight and tied 
at the center in a hard knot. The ends should be fringed. Fig. 28 
shows the order in which the stitches are taken. 


Boarps. The boards should be cut one-eighth inch narrower and 
one-quarter inch longer than the pamphlet. Lines should be ruled on 
the strip of book linen or cloth, Fig. 27 d, one-quarter of an inch from 
the back of the pamphlet. This one-quarter inch space should be 
protected and paste applied to the remainder of the strip, care being 
taken to place a piece of waste paper underneath the strip while pasting. 
The boards should be placed against the ruled lines and pasted, then 
pressed. 


THE Cover. A half-binding of leather for the back should be 
cut allowing one-half an inch top and bottom. The back should be 
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reinforced with a strip of paper the length of the pamphlet and as wide 
as the pamphlet is thick. This space should be protected and paste applied 
to the remainder of the surface. This back or “half” binding should 
be placed around the back and pasted to the boards. The top and 
bottom edges should then be turned over the boards, lifting the pamphlet 
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away from the boards, to allow the leather to be turned in smoothly 
across the back. 

The cloth or paper for the cover should be cut to meet the leather 
and to turn in one-half an inch on the edges of the boards. The cover 
material should be turned over the boards and pasted. Paste should 
be applied to the top end sheet, waste paper being placed underneath 
the sheet to protect the other pages. This sheet should then be pasted 
over the inside of the front board to form a lining, and the back end sheet 
treated in the same way. Each hinge is to be creased inside between 
thumb and forefinger, and the pamphlet placed under pressure. 


Sptir Boarps. A second method of covering this pamphlet 
differs from that described, in the use of split or double boards for covers. 
If split or double boards are to be used a ‘‘ waste paper” should be folded 
outside the fly leaves and under the strip of cloth. Fig. 29. After the 
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pamphlet has been stitched the cloth strip at the back should be pasted 
to this paper. It is then cut to the width of the cloth strip and the 
corners trimmed. Fig. 29 a. 


THE Boarps. Split Boards are made by pasting a thin and thick 
board together about two-thirds of their width. A board for the thick 
covers should be prepared of a width double that of a single cover. A 
similar piece being cut for the thin covers. The space not to be pasted 
should be marked off either side of the center of the heavy board, Fig. 
30 aa. Glue must be used for pasting the boards together. It should 
be applied to the spaces, bb Fig. 30, and the thin board placed down 
upon the thick and rubbed. The boards should then be placed under 
pressure, and when dry cut through the center. The pamphlet is 
fastened to the covers by gluing the cloth strip between the boards, 
the thin board being on the inside as shown in Fig. 31. 


PAMPHLETS CONSISTING OF ONE SECTION 
Method B 


PREPARATION. The stitching should be removed, and new fly 
leaves folded around the pamphlet as described in Method A. The 
boards should be cut one-eighth inch narrower and one-quarter inch 
longer than the pamphlet. They should be pasted to a strip of linen 
which is wide enough to extend one-half an inch on each side of the 
pamphlet. Fig. 33. 

The space between boards should be determined by ruling lines on 
the pamphlet about one-quarter of an inch from the back on each side. 
The distance between these lines should be taken around the back of 
the pamphlet with a narrow strip of paper, Fig. 32 aa. This distance 
should be laid off in the back strip and lines ruled for the edges of the 
boards, Fig. 33 6b. Paste should be applied to the inside surface of 
the strip and the boards pasted. The top and bottom edges should 
then be turned over the boards and pasted. 


THe Cover. Lining and covering should be each cut in one piece 
and just Jarge enough to come flush with the edges of the boards. Paste 
should be applied to the inside of the cover material and the hinged 
boards laid down upon this and rubbed thoroughly. If the cover mate- 
rial stretches in the process the edges extending beyond the boards should 
be trimmed. 
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The lining should be similarly pasted and the edges trimmed if 
necessary. The cover should then be pressed. The cover should be 
folded and the pamphlet placed inside snugly against the hinge. ; Three 
or five holes should be pierced through the hinge and the pamphlet 
close up to the boards, Fig. 34 aa. 


Stircuine. The stitching should be done with an embroidery 
silk or cotton the same color as the cover material. It should begin 
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at the center hole on the outside and pass back and forth until the center 
is again reached and the ends are tied as described in Method A, Fig. 28. 


II. PAMPHLETS CONSISTING OF THIN SECTIONS OR OF SEPARATE SHEETS 


PREPARATION. ‘Two end sheets should be cut double width, folded, 
and placed one front and one back of the pamphlet. The different 
sections should then be made even by “knocking” them up head and 
back, after which glue should be applied to the back of the sections to 
keep the pamphlet leaves from slipping during the binding. 

When the glue has set the holes for binding should be marked and 
pierced. These should be made in a straight line about three-sixteenths 
of an inch from the back edge and one-half an inch apart. 

Two strips of linen two inches wide and the length of the pamphlet 
should next be cut and should have the places for the stitches marked 
on each. These strips should be placed in position at the front and 
back of the pamphlet, with the stitch marks exactly over the holes 
already pierced. The strips should be held with a touch of paste here 
and there to keep them in place. 


Stircuinc. The pamphlet should now be sewn with the cobbler’s 
stitch, the thread passing back and forth through each hole. The 
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stitching should be done with two needles one at each end of the thread. 
The needle at one end should pass through the first hole and then through 
the second hole in the other direction. The second needle should then 
pass through the second hole going in an opposite direction from the first, 
Fig. 35. The thread should then be pulled tight and the stitching 
should proceed until the threads pass through the last hole and the ends 
are tide in a firm knot over the back of the pamphlet. 


THE Cover. Single or split boards may be used with a full cloth 
or paper cover, or a “‘half binding”’ of cloth or leather at the back. The 
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linen strip on either side of the back of the sections is therefore to be 
pasted to the inside of the cover, or between the boards of the split 
covers as previously described. reed 


RE-BINDING MAGAZINES 


Single numbers of magazines may be quickly re-bound in the way 
described above. The method is one used in libraries to give a longer 
life to current magazines subject to considerable handling. The mag- 
azine cover is first removed. Five holes should be pierced through the 
magazine about one-quarter of an inch from the back. Cloth strips should 
be placed back and front, and the magazine stitched as described in 
the last section. The boards should be pasted to the cloth strips and 
then covered and lined. The original cover of the magazine is now to 
be strengthened by pasting a piece of cloth on the inside of the back. 
It is then to be. pasted over the new cover just made. 
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PAMPHLETS CONSISTING OF SECTIONS OF THREE OR MORE LEAVES 


Re-binding a three section pamphlet 
Two cloth guards should be cut about one and one-half inches wide 
and one inch‘shorter than the pamphlet. These guards should be placed 
around the first and last sections so as to extend about one-quarter of 
an inch on the inside of each section. Fig. 36. The first and second 
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sections should then be opened and placed back to back as shown 
in Fig. 37. Four new holes should be pierced for stitching because 
those already in the pamphlet are apt to tear. 


Stitcuine. The holes should be pierced through both sections 
while these are held as shown in Fig. 37. The first section should be 
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opened toward the worker, and the stitching begun by passing the 
needle through the first hole above the center, back through the top 
hole, out again through the first hole, back again through the hole just 
below the center and so on until the needle comes back again through 
the hole at No. 6, Fig. 37 and the ends of the threads are tied in a secure 
knot. The order in which the stitches are to be taken is indicated in 
Fig. 37. 

The sections should then be closed. The third section should be 
placed against the second, and the two opened and placed back to back 
as shown in Fig. 38. The holes should be pierced from the second 
through the third section using the same holes as those just used for 
stitching. The pamphlet should be turned so that the third section 
is toward the worker and stitched as before. The pamphlet when closed 
will appear as shown in Fig. 39. 


Boarps. The boards should then be pasted to the guards and the 
pamphlet covered, following previous directions. The first and the 
last sheets of the pamphlet should be pasted back on the boards to form 
the linings. 


CLosING SPACE BETWEEN Sections. The guard on the first sec- 
tion should be pasted to the first sheet of the second, and that on the 
third section should be pasted to the last page of the second. This 
will serve to close the space between the sections. If desired this guard 
may be covered with a strip of paper, the color of the printed page. 


BINDING A COLLECTION OF TWO-PAGE LEAFLETS AND 
SINGLE PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


A collection of folded leaflets and single page illustrations may be 
bound as follows: 

Sections consisting of leaflets and illustrations should be made by 
pasting guards on each single sheet, Fig. 40a and folding these outside 
the two page leaflets. Fig. 40b. 

If three two page leaflets are to follow each other with no illus- 
trations between, a section should be made by pasting the first and 
third to a guard. The second leaflet should be placed between the 
first and the third, but need not be pasted, Fig. 41. The pamphlet 
may be stitched as previously described, or may be sewn over tapes as 
shown in Fig. 53. 
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TO RE-COVER A SEWED BOOK 


The old cover should be removed, and the book backed with scrim, 
jaconet or thin muslin. This should be glued on the back and should extend 
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one or two inches on each side. This backing should be covered;witha piece 
of paper a little narrower than the back of the book but of the same length. 
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THE PATTERN FOR THE Cover. An oblong the size of one of 
the pages of the book, should first be drawn as Fig. 42 ab. To the left 
of the line representing the back edge of the book a distance of three- _ 
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sixteenths of an inch should then be measured and a line then drawn, 
Fig. 42, 1-2. Then a line on the book itself three-sixteenths of an 
inch from the back edge should be drawn. 
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To measure the thickness of the back, the book should be placed 
on the pattern with the two three-sixteenth inch marks touching and 
carefully rolled along the line marking the top. The thickness of the 
book should be marked on the pattern, and a line drawn Fig. 42 de. 
Next a line should be made three-sixteenths of an inch outside the last 
line, Fig. 42, 3-4. 

Using the line de as one side, an oblong equal to the oblong ab should 
be made and lines for the edges of the boards drawn one-eighth outside 
the lines showing the size of the book (8-4, 5-6 and 1-2, 7-8 Fig. 42), 
and lines a, b, c, d three-quarters of an inch outside the board lines for 
the size of covering. 


To Make THE Cover, The material for covering should be cut according 
to the pattern, and lines drawn showing the thickness of the book, and two, 
three-sixteenth inch lines either side of these should also be drawn, Fig. 48. 
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LINES RULED FOR DOARDS. 


A strip of paper slightly narrower than the space showing the thick- 
ness of the book should be pasted down the back for lining, and this 
strip protected as paste is applied to one side of the cover. The board 
is now to be placed even with the top line and with the three-sixteenths 
inch line, and the top and bottom edges folded over, using a bone folder 
and newspaper (see description of Letter Case). The corners and front 
edges are next to be folded, and the second board pasted in the same 
way. Fillers are to be pasted on the inside covers. 

The book is then to be placed in the covers or so-called ‘‘case,”’ 
Fig. 43a with the margin equal on all three sides; the muslin ‘‘backing” 
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is to be pasted to the boards and the end sheets pasted back for linings. 
With a folder the hinge should be creased outside, and a stout string tied 
from top to bottom around the book so that it falls in the crease. The 
book is then to be placed under pressure. 


TO COVER A BOOK WITH LIMP LEATHER 


A pattern of the book as previously described should be made and 
the leather cover cut one-half an inch longer and wider than the book. 
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Two silk linings for the cover are to be cut one-half an inch longer and 
wider than the end sheet. The end sheet at the front of the book should 
furnish the foundation for the lining which should have its inside edge 
folded in one-quarter of an inch, and be placed against the inner surface 
of the end sheet. Fig. 44. 

The top, bottom and front edges of the silk are then to be pasted 
over the outer surface of the end sheet which should have the paste 
applied to its edges before the silk is folded over. When the silk is thus 
turned and pasted it should be rubbed down with paper laid over it, 
care being taken not to stretch it in the rubbing. The lining at the back 
of the book should be pasted in the same way and paste then applied 
to the outer surface of each end sheet and the book placed snugly in 
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the leather cover, the edges of which should project evenly all around. 
It should then be placed under pressure. 


JAPANESE BINDING 
Fouipine Leaves. Each leaf is double and is made by folding a 
single sheet once. The folded edges form the front of the book and the 
cut edges the back. 
The back edges should be knocked-up and placed so that they 
project over the edge of the desk. A ruler may then be pressed upon 
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them while glue is applied, and a piece of cloth like the material to be 
used for the cover pasted on the back and rubbed. This cloth should 
extend one and one-half inches on each side, and should have the corners 
turned back and pasted. Fig. 45. 


Boarps. Two boards each one-quarter inch longer and one-eighth 
inch narrower than the leaves should be cut, and from each of these a 
strip should be cut, measuring one-half to three-quarters of an inch wide. 


THE Cover. The material for covering should be made one inch 
longer and wider than the original board, and should have a half-inch 
margin marked all around. A space should be ruled on the right hand 
margin equal to the narrow board. Fig. 46aa. One-quarter of an 
inch from this another line should be marked, and the width of the hinge 
is thus indicated, (bb). 
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Paste should be applied to the cover and the boards placed as shown. 
The edges and corners are to be turned in and pasted, and a filler added. 
The back cover is to be made in the same way. 

To fasten the front cover to the book, paste should be applied to the 
cloth lap, Fig. 45a, the fly leaf of the book being protected by a slip- 
sheet of waste paper. The cover should then be placed on the cloth 
lap and rubbed well. The back should be attached in the same way. 


Linines are to be made one-quarter inch smaller than the covers 
and pasted in place. Holes should then be punched through both 
covers and book, and a narrow lace or tape used to sew the form. 


Srewinc. The sewing should start from the back of the book 
through hole 1, Fig. 47. The tape is then to be carried up and returned 
through 2, passed over the back of the book, and once again through 2. 
It is then to be carried up and through 3 and so on until 5 is reached, 
when the tape passes over the top of the book, again through 5 and back 
and forth through each hole, around the bottom of the book and the 
ends tied in a secured knot which should be made just over the first hole. 


BINDING A BOOK STITCHED OVER TAPES 


The following description will be confined to those processes which — 
must be used in making books at an ordinary school desk without sew- 
ing frame or book press. 


Fo.tpine THE SHEETS. In professional binding the first step con- 
sists in folding the sheets of the book. These will come to the pupil 
cut to certain sizes just as the printed sheets come to the binder. As 
a rule school work were better confined to the folds known as “folio” 
(a single fold through the center of the sheet, Fig. 48) and “quarto” 
( in which a second fold is used making four leaves as in Fig. 49). 

The ‘‘octavo”’ may only be employed in books where rather thin 
paper is used; this fold is shown in Fig. 50. The numerals 1 and 2 
indicate the first and second folds, while the folds 3 and 4 are made by 
folding the “quarto” through the center. 

Where the edges of the sheets are machine cut and the book cannot 
be trimmed after it has been sewn the greatest care should be taken in 
folding. Edges and corners should be brought together with precision, 
and each fold as it is made should be well creased with a folder. When 
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all sheets have been folded sections should be placed under pressure for 
some time before proceeding to sew the book. 


Srctions. As a rule each folded sheet forms a “section”, but in 
school work two or three folios may be placed together, one inside the 
other to form a section. The quarto and octavo sheets may each be 
used as separate sections. 

Since the books bound in school will consist largely of blank sheets, 
numbering or lettering sections is not absolutely necessary, but it may 
add to the interest if the sections are numbered or lettered at the foot 
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of the first page of each section. In printed books these figures give 
the number of the sections or ‘‘signatures.”’ The pupils may be asked 
to find these numbers in their school books, and to look for them in other 
books. When all the sections of a book have been folded they should 
be “knocked up”’.and placed under pressure. 


MarkING up. The sections should be gathered in proper order 
or “collated,” after which the book is ready to be “marked up” for 
sewing. It is important that the head and back of the book should be 
squared by “knocking up” the edges. In this process the volume is 
taken between both hands and top edge and back are tapped alternately 
on the desk until all the sections are even. In marking a book for sew- 
ing the stitches at the top and bottom or so-called “head” and “tail” 
of the book are known as “kettle” stitches. These should be 
the first to be marked. They are usually placed one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch from the ends. After “knocking up” the book 
may be drawn to the edge of the desk, back toward the |worker and 
head to the right. The sections may be held in place by using a weight. 
The places of the kettle stitches should be measured and marked on 
the sections with a ruled line, as in Fig. 51 a and 6b. 
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In practice it has not been found satisfactory to sew books over 
sunken or raised cords where no sewing frame is available. On the other 
hand books may be sewn over tapes very successfully without using 
a frame. For this reason it seems advisable to omit all reference to the 
method of sewing over cords, and to describe only the process of sewing 
over tapes. 

After the places for the kettle stitches have been marked, the pos- 
itions of the tapes should be indicated. As a rule three tapes will be 
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found sufficient to insure a strong binding; although four may be used 
if desired. A strong tape about three-eighths inch wide is recommended. 
The tapes may be placed by the eye, but to insure placing them with 
accuracy it is better to plan their positions with a ruler, and to rule 
lines across the back of the book, marking the width of each tape and 
the places for the stitches. Fig. 51, 1, 2, 3. 

When places for all the stitches have been marked, slits should be 
cut through the lines marking the kettle stitches; into these the kettle 
stitches will later sink and become invisible. These slits may be made 
with a knife by holding the sections firmly with the left hand, and passing 
the knife through the line. An easier method is to snip each section 
with scissors, but the result is not as accurate as that secured by the 
knife. Holes should be pierced with a stout needle through the section 
at the points marking the position of the tapes. To do this the section 
should be opened at the center and held firmly in the left hand while the 
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needle is passed through each point. Fig. 52. Care must be taken 
to pierce the needle through so that it comes out exactly in the center 
crease of the inside sheet of each section. 


Sewine. When all sections have been pierced for sewing, the book 
should be collated and placed at the right of the worker, with the first 
section on top and the head of the book to the left. The tapes should 
be cut long enough to extend about two inches each side of the back of 
the book. 

The first section should be lifted from the pile and turned over, 
bringing the head of the book to the right; it should be drawn to the 
edge of the desk with the back toward the worker and opened, Fig. 53. 
The stitching should begin by passing the thread from the back into the 
first hole at the right (leaving an end for tying) and out through the 
second hole and then over the tape, Fig. 53. The needle should then 
be passed through the third hole along the inside of the section and out 
again, around the second tape and so on until the thread passes out 
through the last hole at the end of the section. The manner in which the 
sewing is done is indicated in Fig. 54. 

The second section is then lifted and turned over in place, on top 
of the first section, with the head and back even. The thread passes 
into the first hole at the left or tail of the book, then out and over the 
third tape, and so on until it comes out at the other end where it is tied 
in a hard knot to the loose end of the thread hanging from the first 
hole. The knot will sink into the slit and disappear, while the sewing is 
to be continued with the thread still attached to it. 

The third section is then taken up, placed in position on top of the 
second, and the sewing started as in the case of the first. Instead of 
sewing straight along however, the threads crossing the tapes in the first 
and second sections are caught as shown in Fig. 55 before passing back 
into the third section; this is done to tighten the sewing. ‘There is no 
rule as to the number of threads which should be grouped. The number 
depends upon the thickness of the sections and the wishes of the worker. 
On reaching the end of the third section the needle should pass under 
the stitch connecting the first and second sections and through the 
loop formed by the thread, Fig. 56. The stitch should be pulled tightly 
to form the kettle stitch which sinks into the slit formed to receive it. 
After this each section should be stitched in regular order, grouping 
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the threads as indicated and forming kettle stitches at the head and 
tail of each section. 


CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN SEWING. In drawing the threads 
at the kettle stitches care should be taken that these are not so tightly 
pulled as to cause the book to contract at the ends and swell at the 
center, nor should the stitches over the tapes be so tight as to cause the 
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tapes to wrinkle. Pupils should also be warned against stitching through 
the tapes. This caution is especially important because when the sew- © 
ing is completed the tapes should be free, so that they may be 
pulled through the stitches as the sections are pressed together. 
In drawing the thread as it passes from one tape to the next it 
should be pulled in the direction in which the thread is going. Unless 
this is observed the section is very apt to be torn by the thread as it 
is pulled. 
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JOINING THREADS WHILE SEwinc. When one length of thread 
has been used another should be tied on so as to make a continuous 
length throughout. This knot should be tied on the outside of the book 
and pulled through the nearest hole to the inside of the section. The 
weaver’s knot is the best knot to use. Fig. 57. 


UsrE or GuarDs. Books sewn over tapes or cords where no press 
is used will be found to open between sections, however tightly the 
tapes or cords may be pulled in sewing, or however securely the stitches 
may be fastened. This spreading between sections is indicated in Fig. 
58 when the stitched book has been opened back and tapes and ‘kettle’ 
stitches show in a very unworkmanlike manner. 

To correct this difficulty strips of paper or ‘‘guards”’ about an inch 
wide should be cut the length of each section. These should be creased 
through the center and folded round the back of every other section 
beginning with the second section of the book. Fig. 59. These should 
be stitched with the section to which they are attached. The manner 
in which these guards may be pasted to prevent the book opening is 
described in Pamphlet Binding, Method B, where it will be found in 
the paragraph, ‘“‘closing the space between sections.”’ 


Heap Banps. Head bands are the covered cords pasted over 
the back of the book at the head and tail. In fine books the cords are 
worked over with silk thread which at certain intervals passes into the 
book between sections under the kettle stitches and so fastens the band 
to the book. | 

In commercial books the cords are covered with strips of cloth 
which are glued to the head and tail of the book. 

These cloth covered head bands may be made for books bound 
in school. When covered with the same material as that used for the 
cover of the book or with a striped material in harmony with the cover 
they add much to the appearance of the completed work. The cord 
should be cut just a trifle narrower than the back of the book. The 
cloth should be cut so as to extend an inch or so on the book. Fig. 60 
shows a book with the head bands glued in place. 

After the head bands have been glued to the book a strip of cloth 
should be pasted to the back. This should be cut the length of the book 
and wide enough to extend an inch or two over on the sides. A strip 
of paper a little narrower than the back should be pasted over the cloth. 
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THE Boarps. Single or split boards may be used for the covers. 
If single boards are used they should be placed three-sixteenths of an 
inch from the back, and the cloth and tapes pasted to them. 

If split boards are used the cloth and tapes should be pasted to the 
waste end-sheet which should also be folded back and pasted over the 
cloth and tapes. The ends of these strips should be trimmed as shown 
(Fig. 61). They should then be passed between the split boards and 
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glued in place. A space of three-sixteenths of an inch should be allowed 
between the back of the book and the edge of the boards, for the hinge. 


THe Cover. A full paper, or cloth or leather cover may be used. 
A back or “half” binding, or a “three-quarters” binding (back and 
corners, Fig. 62) of cloth or leather may also be employed. The method 
of turning cloth or leather corners is shown in Fig. 63. The material 
used between the back binding and the corners should fit exactly in 
place without overlapping. A pattern for this cover should be cut in 
paper, placing the paper over the board and carefully creasing lines 
even with the edge of the back binding and with the slant edges of the 
corners. This pattern should allow one-half inch for turning in over the 
edges of the boards. The cover material should then be cut exactly 
like the pattern. 
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The most useful books that can be bound in school are scrap books, 
postal card albums, autograph albums and sketch books. Postal card 
albums and scrap books must be bound so as to allow for the thickness 
of the cards, pictures, clippings, etc., which are to be mounted. The 
required thickness at the back is to be secured by the use of guards 
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placed between the leaves of each section. These guards should be 
stitched with the section to which they are attached. 


TO RE-BIND A BOOK 
Poorly bound or much worn books may be re-bound in the follow- 
ing manner: 


To Take tHE Book Apart. The cover should be removed by 
ripping the cover lining away from tapes or muslin guard and then 
pulling the cover away from its fastenings. 

The first page of each section should then be marked. The thread 
in the middle of each section should be clipped and the sections separated 
from each other. If the book is slightly dampened with paste at the 
back it will be easier to pull the sections apart without tearing the 
outside sheet of each. 


MENDING THE SeEcrions. Bond paper is the best to use for mend- 
ing the sections. If a leaf is badly torn all along the back, a guard should 
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be pasted extending the entire length of the page. If the leaf is torn 
only in places the holes should be mended by placing over them pieces — 
of bond paper torn (not cut) large enough to cover the hole. 
The torn edges will be thinner than the remainder of the patch and will 
sink into the surface of the paper so as to show very little, after being 
pressed. Torn or worn edges of pages may also be mended in this way. 
The mending should be done on the inside of the back sheet of each sec- 
tion and on the outside of the center sheet of each section. The sheets 
between need not be mended unless so badly torn that the stitches will 
not hold. 


RE-SEWING THE Book. When all sections have been mended the 
book should be collated, that is the sections should be gathered in proper 
order. The end sheets should be placed and the book pressed. 

The book should then be marked up and sewn over tapes as pre- 
viously described. 


THE Cover. The original cover may be replaced if in good con- 
dition. If it is badly worn a new cover should be made. Any of the 
methods described may be used. A back binding and corners of book 
cloth with a strong cover-paper or a full cloth cover will be found 
most durable. 


LIST OF MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL WORK 


Light tag board, press board, blue tint board, Essex bristol and 
strawboard will be found to answer well for “foundations” in school 
work. The heavier cardboards, known as book boards, cannot be 
cut by the pupils. Cardboards of all kinds are sold at Paper Warehouses. 
(See appended list of dealers in bookbinders’ supplies). 


Coverinc MarTeriats. Cover-paper and marble paper will be 
found very serviceable. Some of the firms dealing in bookbinders’ 
supplies carry marble papers in dull surfaces and attractive designs. 
The German papers carried by H. Griffin & Sons, 75 Duane Street, ‘N. Y. 
are especially attractive. They may be purchased by the quire or by 
the sheet. The Japan Paper Co., 34 Union Square, East, New York, 
import very attractive papers from Japan and Italy. 

Book Cloths are made in a large variety of colors, are strong, and 
are finished in various surface designs in geometric patterns and also 
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in imitation of different leathers. These cloths may be purchased by 
the yard or roll. 

Art canvas and art vellum are book cloths made in several colors 
by the Hollisten Mills (Office 67 Fifth Avenue, New York) and the Inter- 
laken Mills, (Office 111 Duane Street, New York). 

Morocco Cloth is a grain finished cloth made in different colors. 
It is sold by DeJonge & Co., 69 Duane Street, New York. 

Bluffingette is a waterproof cloth made in imitation of leather, 
in a great variety of colors, and answers well for corners and half bind- 
ings. It is made by the Keratol Co., South and Van Buren Streets, 
Newark, N. J. 

Art Leather Cloth is generally of lighter weight than bluffingette 
and is made in agreeable colors and good surface patterns. It is sold 
by Gane Bros., 81 Duane Street, N. Y. 

Meer’s Artificial Leather is similar to bluffingette and leather cloth 
and is sold by the Manufacturers’ Commission Co., 69 Wall Street, New 
York. 

Skiver and buffing are split leathers finished in various surface 
grains. These look well but are not particularly strong. They are 
sold by dealers in bookbinders’ supplies. 
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MAKERS AND DEALERS IN BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS 


AMERICAN WRITING Paper Co., Manchester, Conn.—Cover Papers. 

Jos. Bancrorrt & Sons, Manuracrurers, Rockford, Wellington, Del—Book Cloths. 

Bracon Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Cover Papers. 

ALBERT D. SmitH, 35-37 Thomas St., N. Y.—(N. Y. Agent) for Japan Paper Co. 

JoHN CAMPBELL & Co., 164 William St., N. Y.—Leathers, Book Cloths, Marble 
Papers, etc. 

Tue CrentraL Onto Parser Co., Columbus, O.—Cover Papers. 

Crpric Cuivers, 1242 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Dealer in Special Binding Material. 

Conrow Bros., 33 Beekman St., N. Y.—Cover Papers. 

C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn.—Cover Papers. 

Louis DrJoncre & Co., 67-73 Duane Street.—Leather, Book Cloths, Fancy Papers. 

GANE Bros., 81 Duane St., New York—Leathers, Book Cloths, Fancy Papers. 

THomas GARNER & Co., 181 William St., 22 Spruce St., N. Y.—Leathers. 

H. Girrrn Sons Co., 75-77 Duane St., N. Y.—Leathers, Book Cloths, Marble Papers. 

Houuisten Miits, 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y.—Book Cloths. 

JaPAN Paper Co., 34 Union Sq., East, N. Y.—Hand Made Papers. 

Keira Paper Co., Turners Falls, Mass.—Cover Papers. 

Kerratou Co., Cor. South and Van Buren Sts., Newark, N. J.—Imitation Leather. 

LecitERcQ & Co., 22-26 Elm St., N. Y.—Bookbinders’ Papers. 

LINDEMEYER & Sons, 20 Bleeker St., N. Y —Paper. 

MANUFACTURERS’ ComMMISSION Co., 69 Wall St., N. Y.—Agents for Meer’s Artificial 
Leather. 

J. W. O’Bannon Co., 74 Duane St., N. Y.—Book Cloths. 

Tue Paper Mitts Co., 319-327 Fifth Ave., Chicago. Agents for Japan Paper Co., 
also dealers in Cover Papers. 

C. & W. PyteCo., 4th and Van Buren Sts.,Wilmington, Del.—Leather and Book Cloths. 

THE Seymour Co., 76 Duane St., New York.—High Grade and Special Papers. 

J. L. SHommaker & Co., 15th and So. 6th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.—Paper, Leather, etc. 

Stone & ANDREWS, 310 John Hancock Bldg., Boston.—Agents for Japan Paper Co. 

Ture Troy Paper Co., Troy, N. Y. 

O. F. H. Warner & Co., 156 Congress St., Boston, Mass.—Cover Papers. 

Waite Son & Co., 530-540 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.—Book Cloths. 


SOME HELPFUL BOOKS ON BOOKBINDING 


PrRacTICAL BooKBINDING, Paul Adams. D. Van Nostrand Co., 23 Murray St., New 
York, 1903. 

BooKBINDING AND THE CarE oF Booxs, Douglas Cockerell. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1906. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BINDING oF Books. Cedric Chivers, Bath, England. 

Notes ON BooKBINDING For LIBRARIES, John Cotton Dana. Library Bureau, Chicago, 
1906. 

An HistoricaL SKETCH oF BooKBINDING, S. T. Predeaux. Lawrence, London, 1893. 

History oF THE ART OF BooKsINpING, W. S. Brassington. Stock, London, 1894. 
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The Intermediate Grades 


Amy RACHEL WHITTIER 


N the educational pedagogical world we have remodeled and remade 
until little is left but the much loved catch words, the three R’s 
and the three H’s. Now if school reports are true, there is another 

three of long and reputable standing which is to become obsolete. I 
refer to the classification of the elementary schools as Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar. A new school commandment has sprung into 
existence: “Thou shalt not speak of the Intermediate grades.”’ 

This article then becomes lawless and free to say that, whether we 
speak of them or not, there always have been and always will be Inter- 
mediate grades. We cannot step directly from the fairyland of child- 
hood into Olympia, but the steps between might take us through green 
pastures and by running waters of delight instead of into the slough of 
discouragement and the fog of uncertain cerebration. 

Mere change of name will not make the boys and girls of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth school years anything but children who have not yet put 
away childish things, though they be in so-called grammar classes. They 
will still need a change of heart about this time that they may become 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils with the habit of thinking for 
themselves. 

‘““My weakness is become my strength,” said Paul. It is admitted 
that the weakest spot in the whole school curriculum is right here in the 
intermediate grades; if we can make it the strongest, the battle is won, 
and we shall all “live happily ever after.” 

We have three factors with which to deal in these grades, the 
teachers, the children, and the course. 

First, let us have drawing teachers who know that all art is not 
contained or attained in the Art Schools. Then let us hope for grade 
teachers who are not living in a future tense, anticipating the time 
when they will be expounding technical grammar; or in a past tense 
regretting the good old days spent in the primary rooms; nor in the 
present perfect tense, hopelessly out of touch with their children. 
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We hear a deal about the necessity for a teacher’s knowing many 
time more than she will ever be called upon to teach, but less concern- 
ing the danger of delving away into the realms of grown-ups until the 
power to come back is lost. Our Intermediate teachers must not have 
repeated the experience of Lafcadio Hearn: “I have a memory,” 
he writes, “‘of a magical place and time, in which the Sun and the Moon 
were larger and brighter than now, when the sky was very much more 
blue and nearer to the world. The sea was alive and used to talk and 
the wind made me cry out for joy when it touched me. Also in that 
place clouds were wonderful and of colors for which there are no names 
at all, colors that used to make me hungry and thirsty. I remember 
too that the days were ever so much longer than these days and that 
every day there were new wonders and new pleasures for me. And all 
that country and time were softly ruled by One who thought only of 
ways to make me happy. Sometimes I would refuse and that always 
caused her pain, although she was divine, and I remember that I tried 
very hard to be sorry. When the day was done and there fell the great 
hush of the light before moonrise she would tell me stories that made 
me tingle from head to foot with pleasure. I have never heard any other 
stories half so beautiful. And when the pleasure became too great, 
she would sing a weird little song which always brought sleep. At last 
there came a parting day, and she told me of a charm she had given that 
I must never lose because it would keep me young and give me power 
to return. But I never returned. And the years went! And one day 
I knew that I had lost the charm and had become ridiculously old.” 

By all means let us add more knowledge to our store, but let us not 
forget that some of this wisdom is to be found in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Public Libraries and that a perusal of the Blue Fairy Book 
and the Saint Nicholas is often a better preparation for work with inter- 
mediate grade children than all the educational magazines and learned 
pedagogical tomes ever published. 

So remembering and so believing, the intermediate teacher may 
keep the charm even as a well known and most successful worker among 
the boys of the East Side of New York City has kept it. ‘When I first 
came here to teach,” he once said, ‘I was filled with Pestalozzi and 
Froebel. I tried them on the boys. It didn’t work. I gave them a 
week’s manual training and then tried a very little Froebel and Pest- 
alozzi. It worked better. Now I read the yellow journals for I must 
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know what my boys are fed on. Now when I hear bragging and exclaim, 
‘Ah, Braggo the Monk,’ they appreciate it and a laugh downs the boast.” 

We must have Intermediate teachers who can teach art for art’s 
sake with a heart for the child’s sake. 

The children of these grades we must take as we find them and that 
is, growing. They no longer need incessant encouragement, for their 
timidity has vanished. They can now walk alone on easy paths and 
they want to. Nor is spontaneity longer a thing to strive for; it 
is there. All we have to do is to see that it is not suppressed, but 
given achance. The children are now ambitious, ready to try anything, 
but easily discouraged if the task is too difficult or too long. Dictated 
problems, and long study periods have no lure. Like the younger chil- 
dren they want to share all their joys and sorrows. After ten years of 
experimenting and of dulling the children with the dust of tradition, 
I dare to believe that a quick result toward which they have directed 
all their powers for a limited time, and for which they receive immediate 
recognition, not only gives them the keenest pleasure and intellectual 
stimulus, but works most surely toward right results in the later years. 

But the children of these three grades are not all alike in attitude 
of mind as the following facts indicate. 

After giving a variety of quotations to be used on valentines in the 
fourth grade, two-thirds of the children chose, “‘ You have made my life 
more sweet,” and addressed the offering to their mothers. 

From these same quotations the majority of the fifth grade boys 
and girls shose, “Love me little, love me long,”’ and made of it a true 
comic valentine. 

The sentiment of a whole sixth grade seemed to be expressed by 
the boy who as the story teller finished the last King Arthur tale left 
his seat, rushed up to her, and said, ‘‘Gee! Those were great; where 
can I get some more like ’em?” 

These unlikenesses should lead all who have a common-sense belief 
in ‘‘a time for everything” to consider well the subject matter offered 
to the children in these grades. If we have wisely spent the first three 
years in developing the power of initiative, we may safely count on a 
gradually growing power of accomplishment from the fourth year onward. 

Having dealt with ourselves, chosen our teachers and accepted the 
children as they are, we come to the task of arranging a course where 
the children shall grow old along with us while we grow young along 
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with them. If we succeed, we shall have one of true middle value and 
not a mere half-way measure. With a consciousness that it is a teacher’s 
business to gradually make himself useless and with such knowledge as 
he can come by of things past, present, and to come, the teacher should, 
it seems to me, emphasize certain phases of the drawing course for these 
grades. 

We should teach first, last, and always, illustrative sketching in all 
mediums, pencil, paint, scissors, and plastic substances. ‘‘Why, that 
is what they do in the primary schools,” objected one fourth grade 
teacher. “‘That is what I call play and I only let the boys do it when 
they are unmanageable.” “It keeps them quiet, but it isn’t of any value 
as work,”’ was the comment of another. 

We must give constructive work, because here for the first time the 
usual child voluntarily begins to put things together. 

Just here comes the teaching of maps and routes, for when children 
reach the fourth year in school they attain to the study of geography. 
Then, too, they are now considered old enough to be trusted more and 
’ more to go about alone. They need to know directions for themselves 
and others. At a recent teachers’ convention a speaker on geography 
talked at length about the difficulty strangers experience in obtaining 
from anyone, young or old, definite directions as to how to get from one 
place to another. He voiced, I believe, the experience of all. I would 
therefore begin here to teach children how to make a simple sketch 
which would show the route between two familiar points, for example, 
home and school, so clearly that one absolutely unfamiliar with the 
way might find it. 

Printing and Design, used as an integral part of all school and home 
work, have a distinct place in the course for these grades. By that I 
mean that in letter-writing there is something more to be taught than the 
correct form of address; there is the correct placing and there are the 
margins. Not only knowing what you are going to say beforehand, 
but how you can best place it so that the finished letter will produce 
a pleasing effect is valuable in letter-writing. The same principle is 
applicable to the copying of a poem, or to the arrangement of a note- 
book, in fact to all written work. 

We should have Nature drawing so presented that each and every 
step in the lesson is a definite problem, calling for a definite answer 
which the child can not only obtain for himself but upon whose correct- 
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ness he himself may pass judgment. For example, we might say to 
the children, ‘‘Here is a daffodil, one blossom and two leaves. We'll 
make three sketches. In the first one we answer this important question, 
“Which way does that stem lean, and how long is it?’ That’s all we’ll 
try for this time; and we’ll work five minutes.”’ 

“Did you get the right answer? Change seats with your neighbor, 
look at his drawing while he looks at yours. If it doesn’t look quite 
right, put a tiny mark on the paper.”’ 

Of course the judges may make mistakes, but if someone says of 
any work, ‘‘That doesn’t look quite right,” I think it is worth while 
for me to look again. If you were wrong, you'll be proud that you know 
how to change it; and if you were right, you will be too proud for speech. 
There is no putting into words the feeling of power that a child gets from 
that moment of recognized attainment. 

Take an illustration from another subject which is essential in all 
lines of work, that of presenting a definite problem to be worked out and 
judged by the child. The teacher gives the direction, ‘Make a sketch 
that shall tell just what you did last night after school. If I can tell 
from looking at it just what you did, the drawing is good.”’ Of course 
in some cases my own limitations may prevent the correct reading. 
I may not know enough about the customs of the locality. A sketch 
which showed a boy digging clams on South Boston flats is an instance 
of this. I couldn’t interpret the drawing, but every child in the room 
could and did. 

Suppose it is a first lesson in construction. ‘‘Here’s an envelope; 
we'll take it apart, showing it in one flat piece as it was before it was 
gummed or folded. If this oblong sketch on the board represents the 
oblong part of the envelope, who can add other parts to this? Make 
a similar sketch on your papers, cut this out, fold, and see if it makes 
an envelope.” The child’s own work then shows him his inaccuracies 
and he is ready to plan for a second attempt, ready to ask how to use 
his materials to better advantage. 

I am not attempting to dictate a course in drawing. This is only 
a plea for the work best suited to the age and temperament of children 
between the ages of nine and twelve, while they are still little boys and 
girls, not young men and women. Possibly as a result of starting 
here with the Intermediate classes, we can bridge the gap which exists 
between the little children and the adolescent boys and girls, so that the 
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latter will be able to do a respectable piece of everyday handwork by 
themselves. To do this, no matter what the subject, the character of 
the problem presented must be such that the child not only sees the 
necessity for careful work but demands it of and for himself. Then he 
can do his own thinking, will be conscious of his own limitations as well 
as his power, and may become one of those leaders of men who are able 
to say with Sydney Lanier, “If my work is good it will live, and the I 
in the matter is a very small thing.” 
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Bibliography of the Manual Arts 
September, 1906 to September, 1907 


LILLIAN DEARBORN 
Louisa PIERCE 


HE following periodicals and reports have been examined in compiling 
this bibliography: 


Chautauquan, The. 

Craftsman, The. 

Dental Cosmos, The. 

Educator-Journal, The. 

Elementary School Teacher, The. 

Inland Printer, The. 

International Studio, The. 

Keramic Studio. 

Kindergarten Magazine, The. 

Manual Training Magazine. 

Manual Training Teacher, The. 

National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
Bulletin No. 1. 

New York Teachers’ Monograph. 

Printing Art, The. 

Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, 1906. 

Report of Western Drawing and Manual Training Association, 1906. 

School Arts Book, The. . 

School Journal, The. 

Teachers’ College Record. 

Year-Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. 
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CATALOGUE OF AUTHORS 


ADDAMS, JANE. Address. In Bulletin No. 1, National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. A strong plea for the education 
of the working man so that his art, skill, intelligence and honesty will 
be reflected in the products he puts forth. 

Appicorr, James Epwin. Art as Related to Manual Training. In The 
Elementary School Teacher, October, 1906. (Read before Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., at Louisville, Ky., March, 1906.) 
The writer shows forcibly how art and manual training are closely 
related in various phases of life and should be in school work also. 

ALEXANDER, EuGENn. Industrial Education as Viewed by a Manufac- 
turer. In The School Journal, July 20, 1907. (Read before Manual 
Training Department of N. EA., July, 1907.) The advancement of 
American industries depends upon the skilled workmen from trade 
schools or the shops and upon the interest in and respect for labor 
which is aroused by the elementary school teacher. 

ALEXANDER, JOHN W. Art and Its Relation to the American People. 
In Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and Eastern Man- 
ual Training Association, 1906. The writer draws a sharp contrast 
between the support, sympathy and opportunity which France offers 
to the artist and the indifference which is accorded him in America. 

Antuony, Kate S. Manual Training (girls). In Teachers’ College Record, 
May, 1907. The 6th year work in domestic science at the Horace 
Mann School, shown to be largely supplementary to other subjects. 

ARROWSMITH, JoHN. Ambidextrous Training for the Young. In the 
Manual Training Teacher, November, 1906. Custom and tradition 
have tended to produce a one-handed race which the author would 
improve by the equal use of both hands in childhood. 

Brain Development Through Hand Work. In The Manual Training 
Teacher, January and February, 1907. An excellent article on the 
training of defective children. The work must be such as the child enjoys. 

Avuesspure, D. R. Drawing in a Nutshell. In The School Arts Book, 
January, 1907. A statement of the fundamental processes in drawing 
and how to teach them. 

Batty, Henry Turner. Nature Study for the Sake of Art. In Year- 
Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. Nature furn- 
ishes material and inspiration to the artist, the artisan and to all who 
love and appreciate truth and beauty. 
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College Entrance Examinations in Art. What they are and what they 
should be. In Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and 
Eastern Manual Training Association, 1906. <A review of the present 
requirements in several colleges with definite suggestions for their 
improvement. 

An Analysis of Modern Printing. In The Printing Art, May and June, 
1907. A review of the various kinds of printing from the newspaper 
to the edition de luxe, showing increasing attention to good design, 
composition and color in modern productions. © 

and others. The Work Shop. In The School Arts Book, September, 
1906 to June, 1907. Directions for the construction of simple forms. 
Fully illustrated. 

Annotated Outlines. In The School Arts Book, September, 1906 to 
June, 1907. An illustrated course of study for elementary schools. 
Courses in Color. In The School Arts Book, May, 1907. Twelve courses 

accompanied by explanatory notes. 

Drawing the Fall Flowers. In The School Arts Book, September, 1906. 
Suggestions in detail for a lesson in flower representation. 

The Arts and Crafts in the Public Schools. In The School Arts Book, 
January, 1907. (An address before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, New Haven, Conn., July 10, 1906.) A strong plea for the intro- 
duction of the arts and crafts into schools as a means of motor activity 
and character building in order to meet the changed conditions of 
modern civilization. 

The Peace Movement and the Arts. In The School Arts Book, June, 1907. 
(An address before the Peace Congress, Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
April 16, 1907.) A review of the effect various wars have had upon the 
arts with a glimpse of the extensive field which peace would offer them. 

Bautpwin, W. A. The Neighborhood Versus the Evolutionary Approach 
to Work in Primary Grades. In Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ 
Association and Eastern Manual Training Association, 1906. A 
strong argument in favor of the neighborhood approach. 

BENNETT, CHARLES A. The Development of Appreciation. In Manual 
Training Magazine, January, 1907. The opinion is deduced that 
appreciation of any art is best developed through definite knowledge 
of the processes and application of such art. 

A High School Course in Woodworking for College Credit. In Manual 
Training Magazine, April, 1907. A discussion of high school manual 
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training and its relation to university handwork folllowed by an out- 
line of a course intended to solve the problems discussed. 

The Manual Arts: To What Extent Shall They be Influenced by the 
Recent Movement toward Industrial Education. In Manual Training 
Magazine, July, 1907. A review of the present aim in Manual Arts with 
suggestions for its improvement in the direction of Industrial Education. 

Binns, CHARLES F. The Mission of the Crafts. In Keramic Studio, July, 
1907. The writer argues that the crafts have a direct influence toward 
a more simple and sincere manner of living. 

The Possibilities of Clay. In The International Studio, August, 1907. 
A full description of process of preparing clay taken from clay beds 
and of making pottery by the coil method. 

Boonr, CHESHIRE Lowron. Representation in Three Dimensions, In 
Year-Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. A 
plea for study of form through construction and modeling as well as 
through drawing. 

Primary Manual Training. In Manual Training Magazine, April, 1907. 
Helpful suggestions for correlating with other subjects and still pro- 
gressing from grade to grade. 

BrapuEy, W. A. Cover Designs for Cloth Bindings. In The Printing 
Art, June, 1907. A discussion of the work of one New York artist 
in the production of simple and appropriate designs for book covers. 

BRATEAU, JuLEs. Art in Pewter. In Keramic Studio, November, 1906; 
January, March, April and June, 1907. An interesting series of articles 
treating of the history of pewter. Profusely illustrated with speci- 
mens from different countries and periods. B 

Brown, Epirn A. Great Buildings and How to Enjoy Them. Black, 
aiden 1906. 125 pp., 6x 83 in. 48 illustrations. Price, $1.25. 
A very interesting introduction to the study of architecture. 

Brown, FRANK CuHoutrav. Architectural Motives in Printing. In The 
Printing Art, December, 1906. The influence of architecture illustrated 
by many structurally designed book pages and titles. _ 

Brown, Harotp Haven. The Teaching of Lettering. In Year-Book, 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. Practical methods 
of teaching lettering with illustrations of a variety of letters. 

Brown, J. STANLEY. The Function of Manual Training. In The School 
Journal, July 6, 1907. An interesting discussion of the value of manual 
training to the child while in school and after leaving school. 
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Buck, Merticr. Practical Bookbinding. In Keramic Studio, August, 
1907. Directions for a simple binding that will be durable. 

A Lesson in Making Over Old Books. In The Craftsman, October, 1906. 
An illustrated article giving details of the process. 

Bututer, Nichotas Murray. Industrial Education. In Bulletin No. 1, 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. A 
statement of present needs whose remedy lies in the establishment 
of schools similar to the European continuation schools. 

Butman, A. B. Austrian Technical Schools. In The School Journal, 
May 11, 1907. A concise statement of the character of the various 
kinds of technical schools, their aims and progress. 

Cartey, Ira M. A Home-Made Pottery Kiln. In The Elementary School 
Teacher, November, 1906. Plans with explicit instructions for the 
building of an in-door kiln and an outside one. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR H. Technical Education in High Schools and 
Colleges. In The School Journal, August 17, 1907. A brief discussion 
of the value of technical training and suggestions as to the kind of 
work suited to high schools. 

CHRISTIAN, Mrs. Wiuutam. Texas Cities and Their Improvement. In 
The Chautauquan, June, 1907. An account of the great progress 
which has been made in beautifying cities and towns. 

CLEMENTS, KATHERINE. Applied Design. In The Elementary School 
Teacher, October, 1906. A brief description of the work in the Francis 
W. Parker School, Chicago. Illustrated. 

CopurNn, FrepRickK W. The Educational Use of an Art Museum. In The 
School Journal, November 10, 1906. A brief statement of what has been 
done in Boston to make the museum of value to teachers and children. 

CocKERELL, Douauass. Bookbinding and the Care of Books. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1906. 342 pp. 120 illustrations. Price $1.25. 
A valuable handbook giving clear descriptions of the process of sewing 
and binding a book. 

COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Public Document No. 76, March, 1907. 196 pp., 6x9 in. A report 
on the industrial conditions in the state and the establishment of indus- 
trial schools. Obtained from Hon. Geo. H. Martin, State House, Boston. 

Cox, Kenyon. Old Masters and New. Fox, Duffield & Co. 311 pp., 
44x7in. Price $1.50. Illustrated edition $2.50. The essays show 
the keen appreciation of a master. 
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CRAFTSMAN, EpiroriaL (Unsigned). The Use and Abuse of Machinery 
and Its Relation to the Arts and Crafts. In The Craftsman, Novem- 
ber, 1906. An excellent article on the place of machinery in the 
handicrafts. 

Home Training in Cabinet Work. In The Craftsman, September, 1906 
to August, 1907. Illustrations and working drawings of simple articles 
of furniture. 

CRAWFORD, ANDREW WricHT. Recent Park Developments. In The 
Chautauquan, June, 1907. The author shows how parks have come 
to be necessary in plans for a city and advocates the use of water 
fronts for parks. 

CRAWSHAW, FRED D. Problems in Furniture Making. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill., 1906. A very useful book containing 31 problems 
illustrated by perspective drawings and working drawings. 

CREMINS, JULIA Crcitia. Design in Primary Grades. In Year-Book, 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. The use of symbolism 
as a basis for design in the primary grades. Illustrated. 

Dana, JoHN Cotton. Bookbinding for Libraries. The Library Bureau. 
118 pp., 5x 74in. Illustrated. Price $.70. A valuable reference 
book containing information on bindings, materials, technical terms, 
dealers in supplies, etc. 

The Relation of Art to American Life. In The School Arts Book, Sep- 
tember, 1906 and in Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association 
and Eastern Manual Training Association, 1906. A plea for cultivating 

_ the “habit of being esthetic”? by constantly exercising an intelligent 
discrimination regarding the common things in every day life. 

The Democracy of Art. In The Printing Art, February, 1907. A 
statement of how pictures and various phases of art—good taste in 
design and printing—is brought to the public in general through the 
medium of the printing press. 

DaNIELS, FreD H. Blackboard Animal Drawing for Teachers. In The 
School Arts Book, September, October and November, 1906, and 
February, 1907. Four articles containing suggestions for acquiring 
the ability to represent animal forms. 

Davis, Soton P. Exhibitions of School Work. In Year-Book, Council 
of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. Suggestions as to the function 
of exhibitions in general with points as to the arrangement of different 
kinds of exhibitions. 
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Dewey, Grace K. Metal Work. In The Elementary School Teacher, 
October, 1906. An interesting account of the work in the Francis W. 
Parker School giving details as to the process of enameling. 

Dewey, JoHn. Culture and Industry in Education. In Proceedings of 
Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and Eastern Manual Training Asso- 
ciation, 1906. A discussion of the relation of industry to the tradi- 
tional ideas of education for culture and also to present educational 
theories. 

Dinsmore, Auicg. Evolution of Museums in England and America. 
In The Craftsman, March, 1907. A statement of what has recently 
been done to increase their educational value to the people. 

DonnELLY, SamuEL B. Address. In Bulletin, No. 1, National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education. The need of making the 
working man understand the value of industrial training. 

Dow, ARTHUR WeEsLEY. Wood Block Printing. A Study of the Art as 
Practised in India and Japan. Its Application to Art Teaching in 
the Schools. In Manual Training Magazine, October, 1906, and in 
Report of Western Drawing and Manual Training Association, 1906. 
An exceedingly interesting account of the work in Japan and India 
and many helpful suggestions as to its use in the class room. 

Color Exercise with Wood Blocks. In TheSchool Arts Book, March, 1907. 
Directions for making the blocks and using them. 

Dux, Ropert. Art Work in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
In The Kindergarten Magazine from September, 1906 to April, 1907. 
A series of papers illustrating and describing method of blackboard 
drawing with white chalk and charcoal. 

Arts and Crafts in the New York City Public Schools. In The Kinder- 
garten Magazine, May, 1907. An account of the metal work done 
in the N. Y. Evening High School for men. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER: (Unsigned). Art. In The Elementary 
School Teacher, June, 1907. An article setting forth the aim of the 
School of Education in the arts using as a basis such crafts as metal 
and wood work, textiles, clay modeling and bookbinding. 

Exuiot, ArtHuR. Inn Signs at Lucerne. In The International Studio, 
September, 1906. A description of the excellent decorative iron-work 
of the Lucerne iron-smiths as illustrated by hotel signs. 

Exuson, W. H. The Place of Arts in the High School Course. In Report 
of Western Drawing and Manual Training Association, 1906. It is 
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stated that a high school for the mass of the people must give the all- 
round development which includes the study of the arts. Such a 
course is given. 

Fappis, JENNIE R. Construction Work with Materials Gathered by the 
Children. In Teachers’ College Record, March, 1907. A very interest- 
ing account of the work of a live teacher in making use of materials 
at hand. 

Faruey, ALuIson A. In Manual Training Magazine, April and July, 1907. 
A history of the work in Sweden and a discussion of its aims with the 
conclusion that greater initiative is secured in creative work. 

FisH, Freperick P. Address. In Bulletin No. 1, National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education. The author sees in Industrial 
Education not only a means of improving American industries but 
also a means of artistic, ethical and spiritual training. 

FisHmR, ALEXANDER. The Art of Enameling on Metal. The Studio, 1906. 
100 pp., 7x94 in. 26 plates. An historical review and a description 
of processes. Fine illustrations. 

Fiurecr, Linuian. Tooled Leather in the High School. In The School 

| Arts Book, December, 1906. Directions as to material and where to 
obtain it and also the method of work. 

Foster, Epwin W. A New Plane. In Manual Training Magazine, April, 
1907. A statement of the advantages of the new tool. 

Fotu, George F. Manual Training for Boys in Foreign Countries. In 
Manual Training Magazine, January, 1907. A translation of a German 
report, giving characteristics of manual work in different countries. 

FREDERICK, M. C. Leather Decoration. In The Craftsman, February, 
1907. An illustrated article describing the leather work of the Eskimos 
and the Mexicans. 

GaRRITT, ALBERT W. Knife Work in Schools. In Year-Book: Council of 
Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. A description of a series of 
models suitable for elementary grades with explanations of the pro- 
cesses and method of work. Illustrated. | 

GOUNDREY, Harry Barnes. Fabric Stenciling. In Keramic Studio, 
March, 1907. A full description of the process with suggestions as 
to satisfactory materials. 

Hau, A. Neety. The Boy Craftsman. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 394 pp., 
53x8 in. 400 illustrations. Price $2.00. The author gives clear 
and concise directions for making inexpensive things about the house. 
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Haut, JAmMrs. Suggestions about Pen Drawing. In The School Arts 
Book, December, 1906 and January, March, April and June, 1907. 
A discussion of ‘‘some distinct characteristics” of pen drawing, accom- 
panied by illustrations of historic houses. 

A Consideration of Blackboard Drawing. In Year-Book: Council of 
Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. Suggestions as to the char- 
acter of such drawings and a statement of the methods to be employed 
by class teachers and others. 

Haney, JAMES Parton. Class Room Practice in Design, II. In Manual - 
Training Magazine, October, 1906. An exposition of the principles 
to be kept in mind and the steps to be taken in the preparation and 
development of a lesson. 

Class Room Practice in Design. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 
36 pp., 7x10 in. 200 illustrations. Price $50. A reprint of the 
series of articles which appeared in the Manual Training Magazine. 

The Use of Natural Forms in Design. In Year-Book: Council of Super- 
visors of the Manual Arts, 1906. A study of the method of securing 
beauty and interest in the conventionalization of nature forms. 

Pencil Sketching from Nature. The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., 
1906. 382 pp., 6x9in., paper cover. Price $.50. A reprint from 
The School Arts Book, much improved in the illustrations. 

Elementary Art Teaching in American Schools. In The Manual Training 
Teacher, June, 1907. A brief statement of the aims of this work. 

The Manual Arts in the Elementary Schools. In The School Journal, 
October, 1906. A brief discussion of the relation of the arts to school 
and to outside life. 

Construction Work as a Preventive of Truancy. In The School Journal, 
December 15, 1906. A report of an address given before the Con- 
ference on Truancy in Chicago. It is urged that the manual arts used 
as a preventive would be more effective than when used as a cure. - 

Harvey, L. D. Manual Training in the Grades. In The Hlementary 
School Teacher, March, 1907. The author shows the advantages of 
manual training and advocates work systematically progressive, 
which must have a content of its own. 

HELMER, FREDERICK FLAGLER. Hints on Composition from “Secession”’ 
Art. In The Inland Printer, June, 1907. It is suggested that printers 
adopt more structural design, emphasizing that characteristic of their 
work, 
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Hotton, MartHa ADELAIDE, and Rouuins, Auice F. Industrial Work 
for Public Schools. Rand, McNally & Co. 134 pp., 6x 7#in. 80 
illustrations. Price $.90. A suggestive book for teachers. 

Hopkins, JAMES FREDERICK. What the Grade Teacher can Reasonably 
Expect from the Supervisor in the Teaching of Design in the Grammar 
Grades. In Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and 
Eastern Manual Training Association, 1906. The writer lays down a 
few essential points and then discusses them fully. 

Hown, CHarues B. Standard Drafting Conventions for a Mechanic Arts 
High School. In Manual Training Magazine, January, 1907. A 
series of explicit instructions as to the many conventions which must 
be used in Mechanical Drawing. 

Hupson, J.C. The Submerged Factor. In The Manual Training Teacher, 
March, 1907. A statement of the fundamental principles which should 
be recognized in organizing handwork in schools. 

INTERNATIONAL StTupIo (Unsigned). Design in Picture Frames. In The 
International Studio, December, 1906. An interesting account of the 
individual treatment in designs for frames executed by Mr. Murphy. 

American Colonial Silver. In The International Studio, December, 1906. 
An illustrated description of the silver exhibited in the Boston Museum. 

The National Competition of Schools of Art, 1906. In The International 
Studio, September, 1906. Many attractive designs worked out in 
proper material—metal, stained glass, pottery, tiles, book covers, etc. 

Louis C. Tiffany and his Work in Artistic Jewelry. In The International 
Studio, December, 1906. An account of his work with illustrations 
and descriptions of many pieces. 

JEFFREY, HASWELL CLARKE. Printing with a Wood Block. In Keramic 
Studio, December, 1906. Full description of the entire process. 
Illustrated. 

JoHNsSON, Epwarp. Writing, Illuminating and Lettering. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 500 pp., 5x 74in. 30 plates. 220 illustra- 
tions. Price $2.00 One of the artistic craft series of technical hand- 
books which is a fine presentation of the subject, fully illustrated. 

JOHNSTON, BertHaA. Art and the Child. In The Kindergarten Magazine, 
December, 1906. Concerning the representation of child life in ancient 
Christian and modern art. 

Joor, Harrint. Clay Work in the University Elementary School. In 
The Elementary School Teacher, May, 1907. An interesting statement 
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of the manner in which clay work is related to the various subjects 
thus forming the nucleus of the grade work. 

Kent, Ernest B. Relative Values in Art Instruction. In Year-Book: 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. A discussion of art 
training as to the relative value of training for skill, originality and 
appreciation and the time to be devoted to each phase. 

Kern, D. J. What Form of Industrial Training is Most Practical and 
Best Suited to the Country Child. In The Elementary School 
Teacher, February, 1907. (An address before the Department 
of Superintendence, N. E. A., Louisville, Ky., March, 1906.) 
The author advocates such work as will acquaint the child with his 

| environment. 

Kryrs, CHarutes H. Forms of Industrial Education Best Adapted to 
City Children. In The Elementary School Teacher, January, 1907. 
(An address before the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Louisville, Ky., March, 1906.) The writer considers forms of work 
which develop power, efficiency, respect for manual work and ability 
to understand the work of others. 

Kirpy, C. VALENTINE. Home Decoration. In The School Arts Book, 
October, 1906. A method of solving a practical problem in furnishing 
and decorating a room. 

LANGLEY, ELIZABETH EUPHROSYNE. The Report of the Committee 
on Handicrafts in the Public Schools. In Report of the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training Association, 1906. The report gives 
data from about 200 places as to the character of the work and its 
success or failure. The Committee conclude there is a general belief 
in the Educational value of the work but present methods are unsatis- 
factory and they suggest some improvements, 

Larsson, Gustav. Sloyd in America. In The Manual Training Teacher, 
March, 1907. The author states the aim and value of sloyd and cites 
certain points which must be considered in all handwork. 

Elementary Sloyd and Whittling. Silver, Burdette & Co., Boston, 1906. 
98 pp., 6x 74in. 75 illustrations. Price $.75. Sloyd work for 5th 
and 6th grades with chapters on woods, tools and staining. 

Levetus, A. 8. Austrian Peasant Ornaments. In The International 
Studio, September, 1906. Interesting and unique specimens of peasants, 
jewelry—silver filagree and beaten metal—with explanations of the 
same. 
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LrvussovE, M. 8. How to Use the Drawing Instruments. In The New 
York Teachers’ Monograph, March, 1907. Explicit instructions as 
to the use of tools in mechanical drawing. Illustrated. 

Lovett, Eva. An Italian Lace School in New York. An account of the 
working out of the school with many illustrations of work. 

The Lace Collection at the Metropolitan Museum. In The International 
Studio, October, 1906. The writer shows how the history of lace- 
making may be traced through this chronologically arranged exhibit. 

Lace and Lace-Making at Pratt Institute. In The International Studio, 
August, 1907. Concerning the valuable exhibit of lace at Pratt Insti- 
tute and the character of the lace made by students. 

The Exhibition of the Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston. In The 
International Studio, March, 1907. A description of the various crafts 
represented with many illustrations. 

Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the New York Society of Keramic Arts. 
In The International Studio, June, 1907. A discussion of the many 
beautiful exhibits with illustrations of the finest designs. 

MacNary, Eapert G. Manual Training (Boys). In Teachers’ College 
Record, May, 1907. The sixth year work illustrative of modern 
methods of production through the building and fitting up of a type 
factory. 

MAHON, JOSEPHINE. Applied Design, a Large Factor in the Problem of 
Industrial Education. In Manual Training Magazine, July, 1907. 
A brief summary of some of the advantages which may accrue from 
the study of design. 

Mann, Forest Emerson. Design and Its Application. In Report of 
Western Drawing and Manual Training Association, 1906. Directions 
for making pottery with coils of clay, and brass corners for a blotter. 
Suitable designs applied to both. 

Pottery in the Public Schools, IJ. In Manual Training Magazine, Octo- 
ber, 1906. Full directions for casting and decorating pottery forms. 

Mann, Prof. FRepEeriIcK M. Architecture and Civic Progress. In The 
Chautauquan, June, 1907. Since civic beauty tends to elevate the 
character of the citizens, the author proposes to promote such beauty 
through the training of architects and the public regulation of archi- 
tecture. 

MANSFIELD, Harotp W. An Inexpensive Equipment for Metal Work. 
In Manual Training Magazine, January, 1907. The writer shows 
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how an equipment for wood can be converted into one for metal work 
at small expense. 

Mason, Wo. A. Landscape Drawing in Primary Grades. In The School 
Arts Book, May, 1907. Suggestions for the development of landscape 
work in primary grades. 

MaTuHER, Sir Wm., M. P. Experiences of Great Britain in Manual Training. 
In The School Journal, September 22, and 29, 1906. (An address 
before the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical 
Education.) An interesting account of the success of evening trade 
schools and of the change in the attitude of workmen toward the schools. 

MaTHEWSON, FraNK E. Architectural Drawing Plates. The Taylor- 
Holden Co., Springfield, Mass. 9x11 in., 10 plates. Price $.75. 
Illustrations of construction in ‘“ Brick, Wood and Masonry.”’ 

First Year Drawing in the Technical High School,. In Year-Book: 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. Suggestions for a 
variety of freehand and mechanical working drawings. Illustrated. 

McMurry, Oscar LIncoLn, and Eacrers, Grorce Wituiam. A Problem 
in Manual and Graphic Arts. In Manual Training Magazine, July, 
1907. Thesolution of vital problems based on needs arising in the child’s 
environment, illustrated by the work of the Chicago Normal students. 

McNatuy, J. C. Belgian Technical Schools. In The School Journal, 
March 30, 1907. A concise statement of the satisfactory results 
obtained in the government and private technical schools. 

McNett, I. C. Expression by the Hand. In The School Journal, July 
13, 1907. (Paper read before the Elementary Department, N. E. A., 
at Los Angeles, 1907.) The consideration of motor expression as a 
valuable incentive to work and an aid to mental development. 

Mepp, J. C. Manual Training for Village Schools. In Manual Training 
Magazine, March, 1907. The establishment of one craft school for 
the children of several villages has been found successful. 

Mituter, ErHeLwyn. Art. In Teachers’ College Record, January, 1907. 
An outline of the art work of the 4th and 5th grades of the Horace 
Mann School. 

Art. In Teachers’ College Record, May, 1907. Work of the 6th and 
7th grades of the Horace Mann School. 

Miuuer, Lestizs W. High School Methods. In The School Arts Book, 
October, 1906. An argument for requiring a higher standard of work 
from high school pupils. 
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MircHeLL, CLARA IsaBEeL. Textile Arts as Social Occupations. In The 
Elementary School Teacher, November, 1906. The author shows 
that the textile work in the School of Education is not merely for the 
production of a few articles but it is really a fundamental socializing 
occupation. 

Mouuter, Muriet. Wood Carving Designs. John Lane Co. 8x11in. 
31 drawings. Price $2.50. Drawings of frames and furniture. 

Moore, CLARENCE 8. The Blank Model. In Manual Training Magazine, 
April, 1907. An account of the success of an experiment which devel- 
oped excellent work and great individuality. 

Mosety, ALBERT. Address. In Bulletin No. 1, National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. The writer shows conclusively 
that England as well as America must follow the example of Germany 
in the establishment of trade schools if she would hold her position 
in the industrial world. 

Murray, MicnuarL W. The Manual Training Room and its Equipment. 
In Year-Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. A 
complete statement of satisfactory furnishings for wood, bent iron and 
cardboard work. Reference books and catalogues of materials given. 

Neunuys, THEO. The Batik. In Keramic Studio, May and June, 1907. 
The art of ‘“batiking”’ is described with a brief historical sketch of 
its development and suggestions for materials. 

Noyes, ANNA GausMAN and WiiiiaAM. Design in the Wood Working 
Classes. In The School Arts Book, October and November, 1906. 
Two problems in constructive design—the pin tray and the wall bracket 
—are fully considered. 

Noyes, Wittiam. Work as a Factor in Education. In Proceedings of 
Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and Eastern Manual Training Asso- 
ciation, 1906. A clear statement of the changes which have tended 
to exclude work from the child’s life. This need only partially supplied 
by the present school must, the author says, be supplied by the school 
of the future. 

Ourver, Maup I. G. Arts and Crafts at Chicago. In The International 
Studio, February, 1907. An account of the exhibit with illustrations 
of work in metal and pottery. 

Orr, Frep J. Manual Arts for Rural Schools. In Manual Training 
Magazine, January, 1907. A discussion of work suitable for southern 
schools based upon the interests of the community. 
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Patron, BraTricke CHANDLER. An Indian Village in the First Grade. 
In The Elementary School Teacher, February, 1907. The manual 
work related to other subjects proves most inspiring and helpful. 

Perkins, Dwight H. School Buildings. In Report of Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Association, 1906. A discussion of the principles 
which must be solved in the construction of a suitable building. 

Perry, WALTER S. The Relation of Art to American Life. In Proceedings 
of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and Eastern Manual Training 
Association, 1906. A review of the development of drawing and 
manual arts in America from which are deduced certain points which 
the author thinks should characterize the work of to-day. 

PHELAN, JAMES D. The Rehabilitation of San Francisco. In The Chau- 
tauquan, June, 1907. The article shows how plans previously pro- 
vided for beautifying the city have become of use in its rebuilding. 

Pierce, Louisa. Bibliography of the Manual Arts. In Year-Book: 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. An annotated 
catalogue of books and articles dealing with the manual arts, published 
between September, 1905 and 1906. Arranged by authors and subjects. 

Piccotr, H. E. Manual Training and Mental Development. In The 
Manual Training Teacher, December, 1906. The writer shows it to 
be a waste of energy to attain the same skill with both hands but one 
must be ambidextrous in the sense that one hand supplements the 
other. 

PriestMAN, MaBeL TuKe. Weaving on a Hand-Loom. In The Inter- 
national Studio, July, 1907. Directions for weaving several kinds 
of rugs. Illustrated. 

Rug Weaving and Dyeing. In Keramic Studio, October and November, 
1906. Specific directions for making a rug, including the materials, 
the weaving and the dyeing. 

Putnam, Heten. Clay Modeling. In The Elementary School Teacher, 
October, 1906. Brief descriptions of work in modeling, glazing and 
inlaying by children of the Francis W. Parker School. 

Reynotps, Heten M. The Special Class. An Experiment with Men- 
tally Deficient Children. In Teachers’ College Record, March, 1907. 
The furnishing of a doll’s house for the hospital babies supplied the 
central motive which aroused the children to mental activity. 

Ricuarps, CHartes R. The Problems of Industrial Education. In 
Manual Training Magazine, April, 1907. (An address read before the 
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Industrial Education Section of the Social Educational Congress, 
Boston, December, 1906.) A clear analysis of existing conditions 
with some suggestions as to the solution of the problems. 

Ricuarps, ELteN Henrietta. Domestic Science Courses in the High 
School. In The School Journal, March 16 and 23, 1907. A four years’ 
course outlined which would give a good training in home economics. 

Roserts, M. Emma. Art Crafts in the Schools. In Report of Western 
Drawing and Manual Training Association, 1906. An_ interesting 
account of the introduction of clay and metal work in the elementary 
schools of Minneapolis. 

Roop, Stantey H. The Manual Arts in Vacation Schools. In Year- 
Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. A considera- 
tion of the kinds of work best adapted to vacation schools. 

Manual Training in the Schools of Hartford. In The School Journal, 
November 3, 1906. An account of the work and different materials 
used in all the grades. 

Rosr, Aucustus F. Copper Work. The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., 
1906. 118 pp., 6x 9in., illustrated. Price $1.50. A good course of 
work fully explained and clearly illustrated. 

Ross, Denman W. A Theory of Pure Design. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1907. 200 pp., 7x10in. 285 illustrations. Price $2.50. A most 
valuable book setting forth in a clear and logical manner the author’s 
theory of design. 

Rowe, Exranor. Practical Wood Carving. John Lane Co., New York. 
214 pp., 54x 84in. 180 illustrations. Price $3.00. Full details as to 
the outfit necessary and a description of the different kinds of carving. 

RussEtt, V. M. Seventh Grade Manual Training. In The Elementary 
School Teacher, March, 1907. An interesting account of the construc- 
tion and use of an incubator in connection with a course in agriculture. 

SanrorD, F. G. The Making of a Metal Lantern. In Keramic Studio, 
September, 1906. The process is described in detail and fully illustrated. 

SARGENT, WaLTER. Constructive Work in Schools without Special Equip- 
ment. In Year-Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 
1906. A discussion of the purpose of motor activity and the standards 
by which manual work should be judged. 

Spring Nature Drawing. In The School Arts Book, May, 1907. A 
statement of the aim and the results which should be obtained in the 
various grades. 
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Outlines for Rural Schools. In The School Arts Book, from September, 
1906, to June, 1907. 

SEEGMILLER, WILHELMINA. Primary Hand Work. Atkinson, Mentzer 
& Grover, Chicago, 1906. 136 pp., 5x7 in. 60 plates. Price $1.00. 
A pleasing volume describing work with Bogus paper, Weaving mats, 
Tilo matting and Art-Text Sheets. 

SELDEN, Frank H. Elementary Wood Work. Rand, McNally & Co., 
1906. 206 pp., 6£x5in. 200 illustrations. Price $1.00. A _ valu- 
able reference book containing descriptions and illustrations of tools 
and how to use them together with directions for many lessons. 

SEWELL, IsaBpeLt. The Cultivation of Esthetic Appreciation in the High 
School. In- Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and 
Eastern Manual Training Association, 1906. The writer outlines a 
four years’ course and discusses the aims and the results which may 
confidently be expected. 

SHERMAN, JOHN C. The Relation of Decoration to the Subject Matter 
of Catalogues. In The Printing Art, March, 1907. Interesting sug- 
gestions as to how the designs may be suited to the subject treated. 

Sinn, Vicror I. Educational Aspects of the Manual Arts. In Year- 
Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1906. ‘‘A review of 
psychological terms and their application’’ to forms of motor expression. 

SincerR, Prof. Dr. Hans W. Mr. Joseph Pennell’s Recent Etchings. In 
The International Studio, February, 1907. An appreciation of Mr. 
Pennell’s work with illustrations of his London etchings. 

SmirH, Minna C. The Work of Kenyon Cox. In The International 
Studio, July, 1907. Concerning the mural paintings by Mr. Cox. 
Fully illustrated. 

SNowDEN, ALBERT G. The Industrial Improvement Schools of Wuertem- 
berg. In The School Journal, June 29 and July 6, 1907. A com- 
prehensive statement of the aim and work of these schools and statistics 
to show the large attendance. 

Sranwoop, CorpELIA J. The Strap Stitch Basket. In Manual Training 
Magazine, April, 1907. A clear description of the various steps, with 
many illustrations. 

Starr, Exvten G. Bookbinding. In Report of Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association, 1906. A brief exposition of the value 
of hand work in the binding of books and a comparison of the com- 
mercial book with the hand-made product. 
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STEIGER, KATHERINE FrencH. Needle Work in its Relation to Art. In 
Manual Training Magazine, July, 1907. An interesting account of the 
correlation of art and domestic science in the schools of Rochester, N. Y. 

Stevens, W. Brrrranp. Representative English Paintings. In The 
Chautauquan, October, 1906 to May, 1907. A series of eight articles 
each considering a painting of note with a brief sketch of the life and 
characteristics of the author. 

STILLMAN, Marre §. Wood Block Printing. In The School Arts Book, 
June, 1907. A brief description of the process. 

Stitson, Fretpinc J. In The Chautauquan, June, 1907. The writer 
discusses the interdependence of civic beauty and civic safety in 
municipal regulation of architecture, parks and transportation. 

Stock, Masret E. Practical Methods of Teaching Design in the High 
School. In Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and 
Eastern Manual Training Association, 1906. A consideration of the 
thought which the design must express, the principles to be worked 
out and the skill which must be developed. 

SunHovitcu, Mary K. Handicrafts in .the City. In The Craftsman, 
December, 1906. A statement of conditions under which work in the 
arts and crafts may become commercially practical. — 

SwWAYSLAND, E. Trade Instruction. In The School Journal, September 
15, 1907. (An address before the Massachusetts Commission on Indus- 
trial and Technical Education.) The writer tells how ‘‘Co-ordinated 
Schools of Industry” are carried on in England—their aims and the 
results. 

THORPE, Dr. Burton Ler. Manual Training as Essential to Dental 
Education. In The Dental Cosmos, May, 1907. The writer says that 
students who have had manual training have a much better technique 
and recommends such a course as a requirement in Dental Colleges. 

Topp, Marriz Puipps. Hand Loom Weaving. Rand, McNally & Co. 
160 pp., 5x 7in. 54 illustrations. Price $.90. Full explanation of 
processes, materials and models, with a history of weaving. 

Treziszk, F. J. Design and Color in Printing. In The Inland Printer, 
April to June, 1907. A series of articles giving helpful suggestions 
as to the style of letter, spacing and designing of covers, cards, etc. 

TuRNER, LuTHER W. Basketry, V. In The School Arts Book, May, 1907. 
Another of a series of articles by the same author dealing with the 
weaving of a reed basket. 
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UpHam, Mary C. Art. In Teachers’ College Record, September, 1906. 
The author gives the work of the Ist and 2nd grades of the Horace 
Mann School and shows how the creative and artistic work relates to 
the other subjects. 

Upson, ArtHuR. The Art of Shippéd Yaki. In The International Studio, 
January, 1907. An historical sketch of cloisonné and champlevé 
enameling with many illustrations. 

VANDERLIP, FRanK A. Address. In Bulletin, No. 1, National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education. The writer shows most 
forcibly that dependence on abundance of raw material must be super- 
seded by dependence on skilled workmen if America maintains her 
position in the industrial world. 

Van Deusen, CLINTON SHELDON. Beginning Woodwork at Home and in 
School. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 100 pp., 6x 84in., 102 
illustrations. Price $1.00. ‘‘A definite statement of the steps to be 
followed by a beginner.’ 

Vinycoms, JOHN. Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in Art. Chapman 
& Hall, London, 1906. 276 pp., 54x 82in. 1380 illustrations. Price 
$3.00. A very interesting description of a large variety of curious 
creatures used in ancient heraldry. 

Von Macy, Epmunp. Outlines of the History of Painting. Ginn & Co., 
1906. 186 pp., 8x1lin. Price $1.65. A remarkably clear classi- 
fication with a brief history of painting and an art map of Europe. 

Von Rypinesvarp, Karu. Practical Points in Wood Carving. In The 
International Studio, May, 1907. A description of the outfit needed, 
with points as to how the professional carver does his work. Illustrated. 

WaHLstroM, Lronarp W. The Place of Typical Industries in the Ele- 
mentary School. In Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association 
and Eastern Manual Training Association, 1906. The writer discusses 
at length the aim and character of the work and its relation to the 
industries. He also urges the value of a library of industrial models. 

Waker, RicHarp. The Outlook in Ireland. In The Manual Training 
Teacher, April, 1907. A statement of present conditions with sugges- 
tions for their betterment. 

Waker, Marcaret Coutson. Lady Hollyhock and her Friends. The 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York, 1906. 154pp.,7x9in. 72 illustrations. 
Helpful suggestions for making things from common materials, as 
nuts, burrs, corn, etc., suitable for primary work. 
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WaRrNER, CHARLES F. Industrial Education. In Manual Training Maga- 
zine, April, 1907. An editorial discussing the findings of The Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education. 

The Functions of the Technical High School. In The School Journal, 
November 17, 1906. A brief statement of the aim of the work and 
its relation to home, school and industrial life. 

WASHBURN, CHARLES G. Technical Education in Relation to Industrial 
Development. In The Journal of the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, July, 1906. 

Weiser, Lucy H. Manual Training. In Teachers’ College Record, Sep- 
tember, 1906. A+ statement of the hand-work of the Ist and 2nd 
years of the Horace Mann School, showing its relation to other subjects. 

Manual Training. In Teachers’ College Record, January, 1906. A 
description of the work of the 4th and 5th years of Horace Mann School, 
including weaving, basketry and pottery. 

WHEELER, C. G. Wood-working for Beginners. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
550 pp., 5x 74in. 500 illustrations. Price $2.50. A book to inspire 
boys to construct toys and equipments for sports and home furnishings. 

Witney, FREepERICK. Blackboard Sketching. Milton Bradley Co. 70 
pp., 7x9in. 29 plates. Price $.60. This book gives very clear 
directions as to the method of work and is fully illustrated. 

Elementary Landscape Architecture. In The School Arts Book, Decem- 
ber, 1906. January and March, 1907. Suggestions for the construction 
of buildings and the artistic arrangement of them. 

Wuirtan, WM., Jr. Textile Education. In The School Journal, August, 
1907. A report of the work of the textile schools in England as to 
their maintenance, courses of study and influence. 

WicuTman, H. J. Technical Courses in High Schools. In The School 
Journal, March 9, 1907. (An address delivered before the assembly 
of Superintendents in Harrisburg, February, 1907.) The author 
urges the adoption of systematic technical courses in order that the 
work may have a close connection with outside industrial life of the 
locality. 

Wuson, Rosert Burns. William Ordway Partridge. In The Interna- 
tional Studio, May, 1907. Many illustrations of this sculptor’s work 
with explanations of the same. 

Wirt, Ropert CurermMont. How to Look at Pictures. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 194 pp., 54x8in. 35 illustrations. Price $1.40. An instruc- 
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tive book discussing the various kinds of paintings and the principles 
governing each. 

Woop, Jonn A. Manual Training. In The Educator Journal, November, 
1906. The aim, what it includes, the progress already made, and the 
outlook for the future are some of the things discussed in this article. 

Wooprurr, CLiInton Roger. The National Impulse for Civic Improve- 
ment. In The Chautauquan, June, 1907. A review of the progress 
already made together with an appeal for greater energy in securing 
cleanliness and eliminating bill-boards. 

Woopwarkp, CaLvINM. Manual Training in America. In The Manual 
Training Teacher, March, 1907. A brief review of the aim and char- 
acter of the work and the results obtained. 

Wynn, Mapetinge Yate. Metal Work Considered from an Educational 
Standpoint. In Report of Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Association, 1906. A discussion of the value of metal work as a means 
of training in motor activity, good taste, simplicity and honesty. 
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CATALOGUE OF SUBJECTS 


ARCHITECTURE 


Brown, Epirax A. Great Buildings and How to Enjoy Them. 
Perkins, Dwicut H. School Buildings. 
Wuirney, /Frepericx. Elementary Landscape Architecture. 


i ART 


ALEXANDER, JoHN W. Art and its Application to the American People. 
BENNETT, CHARLES A. The Development of Appreciation. 
Cox, Kenyon. Old Masters and New. 
Dana, JoHN Corton. The Relation of Art to American Life. 
The Democracy of Art. 
ELEMENTARY ScHoot TEACHER (Unsigned). Art. 
JoHNSTON, Bertua. Art and the Child. 
MiutteR, ETHELWYN. Art. 
Noyes, Cartton. The Gate of Appreciation. 
Perry, Water 8. The Relation of Art to American Life. 
SEWELL, IsaBeL. The Cultivation of Esthetic Appreciation in the High School. 
Srncer, Prof. Dr. Hans W. Mr. Joseph Pennell’s Recent Etchings. 
SmitH, Minna C. The Work of Kenyon Cox. 
Stevens, W. Bertranp. Representative English Paintings. 
Urnam, Mary C. Art. 
Von Macu, Epmunp. Outlines of the History of Painting. 
Witson, Ropert Burns. William Ordway Partridge. 
Wirt, Ropert CLerMontT. How to Look at Pictures. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Battery, Henry Turner. The Arts and Crafts in the Public Schools. 
Binns, CHarues F. The Mission of the Crafts. 
CRAFTSMAN, Tur. (Unsigned) The Use and Abuse of Machinery and its Relation 
to the Arts and Crafts. 
Fuiece, Linuian. Tooled Leather in the High School. 
Freperick, M. C. Leather Decoration. 
GounpDREY, Harry Barnes. Fabric Stenciling. 
Lovett, Eva. An Italian Lace School in New York. 
Lace and Lace Making at Pratt Institute. 
The Exhibition of the Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston. 
OutverR, Maup I. G. Arts and Crafts at Chicago. 
Roserts, M. Emma. Arts and Crafts in the Schools. 
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Sranwoop, Corpgeiia J. The Strap Stitch Basket. 
Sunnovitcu, Mary K. Handicrafts in the City. 
TuRNER, LuTHER W. Basketry, V. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Buck, Merricre. Practical Bookbinding. 

A Lesson in Making Over Old Books. 
CocKERELL, Dovetass. Bookbinding and the Care of Books. 
Starr, Eten G. Bookbinding. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


BartEy, Henry Turner. The Work Shop. 
Boong, CHESHIRE LowTon. Primary Manual Training. 
Fapprs, JENNIE R. Constructive Work with Materials gathered by the Children. 
Haney, JAMES Parton. Constructive Work as a Preventive of Truancy. 
Horton, MartHa ADELAIDE, and Rouuins, Atice F. Industrial Work for Public 
Schools. 
Patron, Beatrice CHANDLER. An Indian Village in the First Grade. 
Roop, Stantey H. The Manual Arts in Vacation Schools. 
Manual Training in the Schools of Hartford. 
SARGENT, WaLTER. Constructive Work in Schools without Special Equipment. 
SEEGMILLER, WILHELMINA. Primary Hand Work. 
Waker, Maraaret Coutson. Lady Hollyhock and Her Friends. 
Weiser, Lucy H. Manual Training. 
Manual Training. 


DESIGN 


Bartey, Henry Turner. An Analysis of Modern Printing. 
Brapiey, W. A. Cover Designs for Cloth Bindings. 
CLEMENTS, KATHERINE. Applied Design. 
Cremins, Junia Cecizia. Design in Primary Grades. 
Haney, JAMES Parton. Class Room Practice in Design. 
Class Room Practice in Design, II. 
The Use of Natural Forms in Design. 
Herutmer, FREDERICK FuaciterR. Hints on Composition from ‘‘Secession’’ Art. 
Hopkins, JAMES FREDERICK. What the Grade Teacher can Reasonably Expect from 
the Supervisor in the Teaching of Design in Grammar Grades. 
INTERNATIONAL Stupio (Unsigned). Design in Picture Frames. 
Manon, JosePHINE. Applied Design in High Schools. 
Mann, Forest Emerson. Design and its Application. 
Noyes, A. G. and Wm. Design in Woodworking Classes. 
Ross, Denman W. A Theory of Pure Design. 
SHERMAN, JoHN C. The Relation of Decoration to Subject Matter of Catalogues. 
Stock, Mase, E. Practical Methods of Teaching Design in the High School. 
Trezisze, F. J. Design and Color in Printing. 
VinycomB, JoHN. Fictitious and Symbolic Creatures in Art. 
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DRAWING 


ArRrowsmitTH, J. Ambidextrous Training for the Young. 
AvuesspurG, D. R. Drawing in a Nutshell. 
Battey, Henry Turner. Drawing the Fall Flowers. 
Daniets, Frep H. Blackboard Animal Drawing for Teachers. _ 
Dux, Roprert. Art Work in Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
Hau, James. Suggestions about Pen Drawing. 

A Consideration of Blackboard Drawing. 
Haney, JAMES Parton. Pencil Sketching from Nature. 
Mason, Wm. A. Landscape Drawing in Primary Grades. 
SARGENT, WALTER. Spring Nature Drawing. 
WuHitnery, FrepERIcK. Blackboard Sketching. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


ADDAMS, JANE. Address, 

ALEXANDER, EvGENrE. Industrial Education as Viewed by a Manufacturer. 

BENNETT, CHARLES A. The Manual Arts: To What Extent Shall They be Influenced 
by the Recent Movement toward Industrial Education. 

ButierR, NicHotas Murray. Industrial Education. 

Burman, A. B. Austrian Technical Schools. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR H. Technical Education in High Schools and Colleges. 

Commission ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF MassAcHuseTtTs. Report. 

DoNNELLY, SAMUEL B. Address. 

FisH, FreprmrRick P. Address. 

JoHNSsON, Henry Lewis. Industrial Education. 

Kern, D. J. What Form of Industrial Training is Most Practical and Best Suited 
to the Country Child. 

Keyes, Coartes H. Forms of Industrial Education Best Adapted to City Children. 

McNatty, J. C. Belgian Technical Schools. 

MoseELy, ALFRED. Address. 

Noyes, Wiiu1am. Work as a Factor in Education. 

RIcHARDS, CHARLES R. The Problems in Industrial Education. 

SnowpveEn, AtBpertT G. The Industrial Improvement Schools of Wuertemberg. 

SwaysLtanp, E. Trade Instruction. 

VANDERLIP, FRANK A. Address. 

WaHLSTROM, LEONARD W. The Place of Typical Industries in the Elementary Schools. 

WarneR, Cuartes F. Industrial Education. 

WASHBURN, CHARLES G. Technical Education in Relation to Industrial Develop- 
ment. ; 

Wuirtan, Wo., Jr. Textile Education. 

Wicutman, H. J. Technical Courses in High Schools. 


METAL WORK 


BRATEAU, JULES. Art in Pewter. 
Dewey, Grace K. Metal Work. 
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Dutx, Ropert. Arts and Crafts in the New York City Public Schools. 
Exuiot, ARTHUR. Inn Signs at Lucerne. 
FisHeR, ALEXANDER. The Art of Enameling on Metal. 
INTERNATIONAL Stupio (Unsigned). American Colonial Silver. 
Louis C. Tiffany and his Work in Artistic Jewelry. 
Levetvus, A.S. Austrian Peasant Jewelry. 
MANSFIELD, Haro~tp W. An Inexpensive Equipment for Metal Work. 
Ross, Augustus F. Copper Work. 
SanrorD, F. G. The Making of a Metal Lantern. 
Upson, Artour. The Art of Shippd Yaki. 
Wynn, MavEetine Yate. Metal Work Considered from an Bducatiaal Standpoint. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Howe, CHarutes B. Standard Drafting Conventions for a Mechanic Arts High School. 

MaTHEWSsSON, FRANK Exxiotr. First Year Drawing in the Technical High School. 
Architectural Drawing Plates. 

LevussovE, M.S. How to Use the Drawing Instruments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AntTHony, Kate S. Manual Training (Girls). 
Barttey, Henry Turner. Nature Study for the Sake of Art. 
The Peace Movement and the Arts. 
College Entrance Examinations in Art. What They are and What They should be. 
Annotated Outlines. 
Courses in Color. 
Brown, Frank Cuovutseav. Architectural Motives in Printing. 
Brown, Harotp Haven. The Teaching of Lettering. 
Copurn, FrepERIcCK W. The Educational Use of an Art Museum, 
Davis, Soton P. Exhibitions of School Work. 
Dinsmore, Aticr. Evolution of Museums in England and America. 
Exson, W. H. The Place of Arts in the High School Course. 
Fotu, Grorce F. Manual Training for Boys in Foreign Countries. 
Haney, JAMES Parton. Elementary Art Teaching in American Schools. 
The Manual Arts in Elementary Schools. 
Harvey, L. D. Manual Training in the Grades. 
INTERNATIONAL Stupio (Unsigned). The National Competition of Schools of Art, 1906. 
JoHNsSON, Epwarp. Writing, Illuminating and Lettering. 
Kirsy, C. VALENTINE. Home Decoration. 
LANGLEY, ELIZABETH EupHRosYNE. The Report of the Committee on Handicrafts 
in the Public Schools. 
Lovett, Eva. The Lace Collection at the Metropolitan Museum. 
MaTHER, Sir Wm. Experiences of Great Britain in Manual Training. 
Mepp, J. ©. Manual Training for Village Schools. 
Orr, Frep J. Manual Arts for Rural Schools. 
Pirrce, Louisa. Bibliography of the Manual Arts. 
RrEYNoLps, HeLten M. The Special Class. 
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Ricwarps, EvtEN Henrietta. Domestic Science Courses in the High School. 
SarGentT, Wa.LrEeR. Outlines for Rural Schools. 

Steiger, KATHERINE FreNcH. Needle Work in its Relation to Art. 

Tuorrse, Dr. Burton Ler. Manual Training an Essential to Dental Education. 
Wake, Ricoarp. The Outlook in Ireland. 

Woopwarp, Catvin M. Manual Training in America. 


MUNICIPAL ART 


CuristiaAN, Mrs. Witu1aM. Texas Cities and Thier Improvements. 
CRAWFORD, ANDREW WricHtT. Recent Park Developments. 

Mann, Prof. Freprerick M. Architecture and Civic Progress. 

Puritan, JAMES D. The Rehabilitation of San Francisco. 

Sritson, Frepprick J. Civic Beauty and Civic Safety. 

Wooprurr, CLinton Rocer. The National Impulse for Civic Improvement. 


POTTERY 


Binns, CHartes F. The Possibilities of Clay. 

Boones, CHESHIRE Lowrton. Representation in Three Dimensions. 

Carey, Ina M. A Home-made Pottery Kiln. 

Joor, Harrier. Clay Work in the Elementary University School. 

Lovett, Eva. Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the New York Society of Keramic Arts. 
Mann, Forrest Emerson. Pottery in the Public Schools, II. 

Nevnvys, Turo. The Batik. 

PutNnaM, HELEN. Clay Modeling. 


THEORY 


AppicoTt, JAMES E. Art as Related to Manual Training. 

ARROWSMITH, JOHN. Brain Development Through Hand Work. 

Batpwin, W. A. The Neighborhood Versus the Evolutionary Approach to Work 
in Primary Grades. 

Brown, J. StantEy. The Function of Manual Training. 

Dewey, Joun. Culture and Industry in Education. 

Hupson, J. C. The Submerged Factor. 

Kent, Ernest B. Relative Values in Art Instruction. 

McNett, I. C. Expression by Hand. 

MiLuER, Lestiz W. High School Methods. 

Piacott, H. EK. Manual Training and Mental Development. 

Suinn, Vicror I. Educational Aspects of the Manual Arts. 

WarNER, Cuarues F. The Functions of the Technical High School. 

Woop, Joun A. Manual Training. 


WEAVING 


MITCHELL, CLARA IsaBEL. Textile Arts as Social Occupations. 
PrRiESTMAN, Maspet Tuxkr. Weaving on a Hand-Loom. 

Rug Weaving and Dyeing. 
Topp, Matriz Puirrs. Hand Loom Weaving. 
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WOOD BLOCK PRINTING 


Dow, ARTHUR WeEsLEY. Wood Block Printing: A Study of the Art as Practised in 
India and Japan. Its Application to Art Teaching in the Schools. 
Color Exercise with Wood Blocks. 
JeFFREY, HasweLL CLarkKeE. Printing with a Wood Block. 
STintMaNn, Marie 8. Wood Block Printing. 


WOOD WORK 


BENNETT, CHartes A. A High School Course in Wood. 
CrarrsMAN (Unsigned). Home Training in Cabinet Work. 
CrawsHAaw, Fred D. Problems in Furniture Making. 
Fartry, ALLISON A. Swedish Sloyd, I, II. 
Foster, Epwin W. A New Plane. 
Garritt, ALBERT W. Knife Work in Schools. 
Hauu, A. Nerety. A Boy Craftsman. 
Larsson, Gustav. Sloyd in America. 
Elementary Sloyd and Whittling. 
MacNary, Easert G. Manual Training (Boys). 
McMorry, Oscar Lincotn, and Eccrrs, Grorcre Wituiam. A Problem in Manual 
and Graphic Arts. 
MoLuER, Muriev. Wood Carving Designs. 
Moorz, CuarENCE 8. The Blank Model. 
Morray, Micoartn W. The Manual Training Room and its Equipment. 
Rowe, Evranor. Practical Wood Carving. 
Russett, V. M. Seventh Grade Manual Training. 
SELDEN, Frank H. Elementary Wood Work. 
Van Deusen, Cuinton 8. Beginning Wood Work at Home and in School. 
Von RypinesvArRD, Karu. Practical Points in Wood Carving. 
WHEELER, C. G. Wood Working for Beginners. 
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Active Members 


NAME 
ANTHONY, WILLIs B. 
Battry, Henry TURNER 
BaTCHELDER, ERNEST A. 
BENNETT, CHARLES A. 
Boong, CHESHIRE LOWTON 
Brown, Haroip H. 
BuRNHAM, FREDERIC L. 
CREMINS, JULIA C. 
CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR H. 
DANIELS, FRED H. 

Davis, Soon P. 
DEARBORN, LILLIAN 
DILLAWAY, THEODORE M. 
Dow, ARTHUR WESLEY . 
Epwarps, WILLIAM J. 
GARRITT, ALBERT W. 
GRISWOLD, EpwaRD D. 
Hat, JAMES 

Haney, JAMEs P. 

Kent, Ernest BECKWITH 
MaTHEWSON, FRANK E. 
McCaLti, CARLETON C. 
Mour, WALTER M. -. 
Murray, MicHareu W. 
PERRY, ELIZABETH H. 
PIERCE, LOUISA 

Roop, Stanuey H. 

Ross, Aucustus F. . 
SARGENT, WALTER 


ADDRESS 
Adams, Mass. 
Nowh Scituate, Mass. 
467 Summit Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Bradley Polytechnic ieee Peoria, Ill. 
31 Park St:; Monthiaw: New: 
518 W. 151st ‘St., N: Yicitw: 
9 Vincent St., Cambridge, Mass. 
at 356 East 57th St., N. Y. City. 
Phroop Polytechnic Inst. Raetenal Cal. 
87 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 
. 86 Edwards St. Hartford, Conn. 
53 Corey St., Everett, Mass. 
eu 36 Orton Place: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teachers? College, W. 120th St., N. Y. City. 
: 50 High St., Malden! Mass. 
1071 Hancock St., Broke Ns 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
' 518 W. 151st St., N. Y. City. 
500 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 
17 Madison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
52 High St., Springfield, Mass. 
203 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2901 Valentine Ave., Bronx, N. Y. City. 
18 So. Park Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
. 541 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 
. . 57 Willard St., Hartford, Conn. 
14 Woodbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Public Latin School, Warren Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SHinn, Victor 1. Manual Training High School, 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Soper, MABEL B. 
Stock, Mase. E. 
WaRNER, ANNETTE J. 
Wuirtier, AMy RAcHEL 


60 Webster St., W. Newton, Mass. 

. 90 Westminster St., Springfield, Mass. 
The Phoenix, Fitchburg, Mass. 

. 76 Gainsboro St., Boston, Mass. 
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Associate Members 


NAME 
ANDREWS, J. WINTHROP 
Berry, NATHANIEL L. 
BraLey, WILLIAM HE. 
Cuasn, MABEL J. 
Conpon, Harrietr D. 
DarraH, FRANK J. 
Dopp, ALVIN C. 
DorMAN, CHARLOTTE 8S. 
Eis, FLORENCE E. . 
FIELD, Mary C. 
eee con, CoRA 
HAMMEL, WILLIAM C. A. 
inp scone: HARRIET 
Hopen, WitiiaM C. 
Imrip, ISABELLE . 
KertcHaM, EDMUND 
LEWENTHAL, BECCIE 
LraviTtT, FRANK M. . 
MarsuH, HELEN F. 
MESSENGER, JOHN, JR. 
PALEN, JEANNETTE 
PaRKER, MARGARET B. . 
Parsons, FRANK A. . 
Patrick, Mary L. 
PEARSON, Mary A. 
PIcKWIcK, ELI, JR. 
PITMAN, Sopuia L. 
RANDALL, ASA G. 
RICHARDSON, WILLIAM L. 
Roserts, W. E. 
SEWALL, ISABEL . 
STAHL, GEORGE 
hae GEORGE THOMAS 
TARBELL, FLORENCE L. 


ADDRESS 

18 Cedar St., New Britain, Conn. 

39 Parsons St., W. Newton, Mass. 

567 Robeson St., Fall River, Mass. 
ie Nutley, N. J. 
: eerie School, So. Manchester, Conn. 
270 Park ie. Worcester, Mass. 
Trenton, N. J. 

49 Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Bd. at Education, Rockwell Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
54 Carroll St., Trenton, N. J. 

17 Haynes St., Hartford: Conn. 

1027 Spring Garden St., Greensboro, N.C. 
; ne tne. Pa. 
O71 Soak St., Hartford, Conn. 

; Cedar St., Beardie. N. Y. 
100 Mt. Pleasant Aver. Boston, Mass. 
163 West 140th St., N. Y. City. 

32 Akron St., Boston, Mass. 

Stoddard Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 

. 45 Woolsey St., Astoria, L.I., N. Y. 

17 Ridgewood Rd., So. Orange, N. J. 
33 West 130 th St., N. Y. City. 

2237 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Ae Newtonville, Mass. 

Noma! School, No. Adams, Mass. 

261 No. 6th St., Newark, N. J. 

152 Pitman St., Providence, beak 

127 Daboel St., Providence, R. I. 

117 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Can. 

Board of Ed., Rockwell Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Liar Abington, Mass. 

2804 Bond Place, Bronx, N. Y. City. 

. . 20Fiske Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
72 Firglade Ave. Springfield, Mass. 
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NAME ADDRESS 


Torp;Ipa Me oa TOW LISth Sich eee 
TOWNLEY, GRACEE. . . . . 182 Archer Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
VICKERY DALE A UM yesh 1868 East 71st St., Cleveland, O. 
WentTWorTH, ALMOND H. . . . ._ . 87 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
WHITNEY, FREDERICK . .. . State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
Wiuiams,C. Louisr . . ., . . 60 Lorraine St., Hartford, Conn. 
WINSLOW, EVELYN D.o0 343 Bay St., Springfield, Mass. 
Wooprurr, JOHN KELLOGG... 1312 54th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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